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The baby’s best dress, her 
brother’s muddiest jeans — an 
electric washing machine washes 
everything. It washes more safely 
and gently, and at the same 
time more thoroughly, than 
you can by hand. It saves you 
hours of work — and it’s very 
cheap to run. 


The How and What 
of washing machines 


How they wash. The clothes are 
swirled through the hot soapy 


: water, or the water is agitated so 


thatitis pushed through the clothes. 


*, Both methods are equally effective 


and are much kinder to fabrics than 
rubbing and scrubbing by hand. 


What they wash. They wash 


’4 everything. Even the smallest size 


of washing machine will take a 
blanket. They’ll wash nylons, lace 
handkerchiefs — nothing is too 
delicate for this way of washing. 


| What else they do. Some wash- 


ing machines heat the water them- 
selves—willeven boilit,ifnecessary. 
Most of them are equipped with 
electrically-driven wringers. Some 
models spin the washing damp-dry, 
so that you don’t have to wring it 
all out. These can be fully auto- 
matic, switching on, washing, 
rinsing, damp-drying and then 
switching off, all while you’re out 
of the house ! 


Ask to see the latest electric washing machines at your 


Issued by the Electrical Development Association 


Electnenty Seruce Centre 
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The Association advocates a national policy of land-use planning that will improve living 
and working conditions, advance industrial and business efficiency, safeguard green belts and 
the best farmland, and enhance natural, architectural, and cultural amenities; so admini- 
stered as to leave the maximum freedom to private and local initiative consistent with those 
aims. 

It supports the opening out of congested areas as they are rebuilt, and providing for people 
and industry thereby necessarily displaced in new towns and expanded country towns. In 
rural areas it stands for such grouping of towns and villages as will extend wherever possible 
the advantages of good services and social life and promote agricultural prosperity. 

Membership open to individuals at minimum of 31s. 6d. a year (30s. if covenanted for 
seven years or paid by Banker’s Order); Business Firms, Societies, and Local Authorities, 
minimum £3 3s.; Students, 15s. All include monthly Journal, notices of activities, use of 
Library, and call on Information Service. 
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PLANS BEGIN WITH ORDNANCE SURVEY 


The first tools of the planner are the maps and 
large scale plans produced by the Ordnance Survey. 
They contain all information necessary to integrate 
a development with its surroundings, and include, 
in the 6-inch scale, the statutory exhibited 

and deposited maps, essential to Local 

8 Government authorities, for illustrating 1 : 1250 (about 50 inches to 






Town Planning schemes and boundary one mile) and 1 : 2500 (about 
: 25 inches to one_ mile) 
alterations. National Grid Plans, made 


from new surveys, are now 
available for many urban 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS *™ 


Other plans and maps avail- 


HELP TO PLAN THE NEW BRITAIN able are: 1 : 2500 (County 
Series), 6 inches, 24 inches, 
1 inch to the mile and smaller 
Obtainable trom Ordnance Survey Agents and through most booksellers scales. 


PUBLISHED BY THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. CHESSINGTON. SURREY 
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“Don’t Kid Yourself” 


SOMETIME BETWEEN the wars 
the trams of Washington, D.C., 
carried posters with these words: 
“Don’t kid yourself: there is no park- 
ing space. Ride the street cars.”’ The 
advice was probably neither neces- 
sary nor effective. Motorists soon find 
out whether, where, and when it is 
feasible to tuck in a car. They persist 
as far as it is practicable, and then 
either go and do business elsewhere— 
for example, in new shopping centres 
outside cities—or cease to be motor- 
ists. (It is well known that the per- 
centage of car owners is lower in the 
more densely populated districts.) 
But the almost obvious corollary is 
seldom understood. In any city where 
waiting or parking space is scarce 
motorists will probe their way 
through just up to the extreme of its 
capacity and no more. Traffic will 
slow down to the limit of their 
patience; it won’t completely stop. 
The congestion will remain at about 


the same level indefinitely, or until 
the propensity to seek business or 
pleasure in the city is equated with its 
traffic capacity. 

In the meantime city industries, 
businesses, and entertainments will 
carry on at higher costs by reason of 
the chronic sluggishness of move- 
ment. If the city provides parking 
meters or garages at economic prices, 
motorists will be to some extent de- 
terred from coming in. If the cities 
subsidize the car parks, a rise of local 
taxation will add to business costs, 
and either business will be less profit- 
able or higher prices will further deter 
the motorists. But in one way or an- 
other the hobbled economy of the city 
will go on; traffic will just keep pain- 
fully on the move; it will never abso- 
lutely stop, because the motorists, not 
being complete lunatics, will hold off 
just short ofa deadlock. 

The many ingenious expedients of 
traffic engineers and police to oil the 
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street machinery — one-way routes, 
robot signals, no-waiting signs, pedes- 
trian crossings, and other restrictive 
regulations—are immensely costly, 
but they do enable a bigger percen- 
tage of the reservoir of those who 
want to drive into the city to do so, 
besides keeping the increase of road 
casualties below the increase of 
traffic. Though in a much over- 
concentrated city they cannot solve 
the problem of slow movement, they 
may be economically justified as 
attempts by the city to do as much 
business as it can—provided the cost 
falls on the city and its customers and 
not on the national taxes. 

Cities face a dilemma in consider- 
ing whether to restrict private cars in 
favour of the greater carrying capa- 
city of trains and buses, because pub- 
lic transport involves a subsidy, while 
private motorists are probably the 
richest customers. The latest London 
Transport report! shows a significant 
decline in the use of public services (a 
10 per cent drop from 1950 to 1955), 

.due, it is said, to the advance of tele- 
vision and car ownership. The de- 
cline is mostly off-peak; the “‘more 
frequent and shorter trains’ in off- 
peak hours seem to have drawn pas- 
sengers from the roads and to have 
given Londoners the thrill of strap- 
hanging at other hours without re- 
ducing it at the rush hours. The 
Londoner now makes only 446 bus 
or train rides in the year as against 
504 in 1950, but the private car has 
filled the gap in the traffic queues. 
And the fall in traffic embarrasses 
London Transport finance, necessita- 


1 London Transport in 1955. London Trans- 
port, 1956. 
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ting a further rise of fares. An increase 
of £3-7 million in receipts is largely 
offset by increases in costs. London 
Transport is expected to pay £5} 
million a year to the British Transport 
Commission on a capital of £151 
million, but the year’s revenue falls 
short of this by £500,000, and there 
are big past deficiencies and no pro- 
vision for replacing wasting assets at 
higher prices. The tubes, in particular, 
show a heavy loss. Yet it is proposed 
to proceed with the first eleven miles 
of the Victoria-Walthamstow tube at 
a cost of “roundly £50 million’. Its 
earnings are not expected to cover 
any part of the interest charges on this 
additional capital. The case for it, in 
the words of the report, is based ‘‘on 
the broadest view of the future well- 
being of London’’. 

From an economic standpoint this 
project looks like throwing good 
money after bad. Who will pay, if not 
the national Exchequer? We take 
the same view of this idea as of the 
lavish pouring of Exchequer money 
into London for the building of high 
flats. London’s predicament is all a 
consequence of the failure to get on 
rapidly with the redistribution of its 
population and employment in an 
intelligent way. The “view of the 
future well-being of London’ needs 
to be considerably broadened. Many 
millions could be saved, taxpayers 
and ratepayers relieved, and London’s 
overall efficiency and amenity vastly 
enhanced, by spending smaller sums 
more wisely on new towns and the 
moving out of factories and offices to 
situations where better dwellings can 
be provided and daily travel reduced 
to a minimum. 


Old, Unhappy Far-off Things 


‘No prudent man will now venture a walk in London streets unless his will 
is made, his affairs in order, and a card case in his pocket that his body may be 
identified.”’—J. A. FroupE: Short Studies on Great Subjects (1874). 
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HOUSING FLOOR SPACE STANDARDS: 
THE DOWNWARD TREND 


This article examines the trends in the quantity and size of differ- 


ent types of houses built by public authorities with financial aid 


since 1918, the year of publication of the Tudor Walters Report. 


Y SURVEY is limited to new 
M houses and flats built by local 
authorities and new town 
corporations in England and Wales. 
It does not include temporary dwell- 
ings. 

The expressions I use have these 
meanings: 

Floor space or superficial area in- 
cludes all the floor space within the 
outside containing walls and includes 
out-buildings provided with house. 

Houses include flats unless context 
requires otherwise. 

In the twenty years between the 
wars, the predominant type of house 
had three bedrooms, a living-room, 
and a working kitchen. The floor 
space of three-bedroomed non-par- 
lour houses varied between roughly 
750 and 850 square feet and there was 
no outbuilding. About 5 per cent of 
dwellings were in the form of flats. 

The space standards were based 
largely on the recommendations of 
the committee under the chairman- 
ship of Sir John Tudor Walters, 
which reported in 1918. In the twenty 
years following, the local authorities 
built 1,100,000 houses, or five times 
the number envisaged by the ‘Tudor 
Walters Committee. Examples of 
three-bedroom houses illustrated in 
that report had areas of floor space 
varying between 766 square feet and 
957 square feet. The manual issued 
by the Local Government Board in 
1919 was based on the report. 


by R. H. REISS, JR 


Inter-war Standards 


Under the Housing, etc., Act, 1923, 
the Ministry of Health could assist 
financially in housing schemes with 
houses of between 620 and 950 square 
feet in floor area or flats and bunga- 
lows of between 550 and 880 square 
feet. 

The official view in the Ministry of 
Health’s Annual Report of 1930-1 
was that dwellings of the following 
types and ranges provided sufficient 
accommodation: 

sq. ft super 

Two-bedroom non-parlour houses 620-650 

Three-bedroom non-parlour houses 730-760 

Three-bedroom parlour or four- 
bedroom houses 


880-920 


The varying size of family was 
further considered in the Ministry of 
Health’s Circular 1539 in May 1936, 
where suitable sizes for families of 
between five and eight or more per- 
sons were specified. The superficial 
area of a house for five persons was to 
be 760 square feet. 

The graphs show the variation in 
the numbers of houses built each year 
and in the floor space of three-bed- 
room non-parlour houses. 


Post-war: The Dudley Report 


Local authority housing and the 
probable needs of the 2 million 
families which might find themselves 
housed by local authorities in the 
decade after the war were thor- 
oughly examined by a committee 
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under the chairmanship of the Earl of 
Dudley set up in 1942. Its report, 
published by the Ministry of Health 
in 1944, was the forerunner of several 
post-war manuals. 

The Dudley Report recommended, 
for a family of five persons, a three- 
bedroom house with a minimum floor 
area of goo square feet, plus an out- 
building of go square feet. The cor- 
responding standard for a_two- 
bedroom house for four persons was 
750 square feet. Dwellings for two- 
person and one-person “‘families” 
were envisaged. Where flats were to 
be built, the recommended areas of 
individual rooms were to be main- 
tained. 

In the same year the Housing 
Manual was issued by the Govern- 
ment. This gave details of room sizes 
for the different internal arrange- 
ments in the three-bedroom house for 
five people, the house most commonly 
expected. The following floor areas 
were specified : 


sq. ft super 
House for five persons (three- 
bedroom) 
House for two persons (minimum) 
House for seven persons 


800-900 
420 
1,080 


Housing Manuals 1949 to 1953 


House-building on a large scale 
began in 1946. In 1949 a new Housing 
Manual was issued. A variety of types 
was now expected and these were 
based on the standard of goo to g50 
square feet for a three-bedroom house 
for five persons. The recommended 
superficial areas for two-storey houses 


(excluding out-buildings) were: 
No. of persons 


No. of bedrooms sq. ft super 


4 2 750- 800 
5 3 goo— 950 
) 3 980-1 ,030 
6 4 1,000—1,090 
7 4 1,100—1,175 


‘There was a separate chapter deal- 
ing with flats and maisonettes. This 
recommended that the standards of 
accommodation should be much the 
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same for room sizes, but savings in 
other space would result in slightly 
reduced superficial areas: e.g. a four- 
roomed flat for four to six persons 
would vary from 750 to 950 (maxi- 
mum) square feet. 

In 1952 the Government intro- 
duced ‘“The People’s House” in a 
supplement called Houses 1952. The 
plans aimed at reducing the overall 
size of the house whilst maintaining 
the room sizes of the 1949 manual. 
The designs illustrated have floor 
areas for a three-bedroom five-person 
house of between 882 square feet and 
926 square feet. Equal prominence 
was given to the two-bedroom house 
for four persons; for these the floor 
areas were between 742 square feet 
and 7098 square feet. 

A further supplement called Houses 
1953 showed the way to reduce the 
overall space in a house still further. 
Examples of plans illustrated had 
floor areas of 817 square feet to 870 
square feet for a three-bedroom five- 
person house. 


Fall in Number of Rooms 


The Government publish certain 
statistics relating to housing by local 
authorities. For the period before 
1939 it is only possible to ascertain the 
number of houses and the average 
size of the two-storey three-bedroom 
non-parlour house. 

Since 1946 the numbers of houses 
built each year by local authorities 
and new town corporations have been 
published. An analysis by size in 
terms of the number of bedrooms be- 
came available in the Annual Abstract 
of Statistics 1955 and subsequent 
figures were not published until the 
Housing Return for 30 June 1956. The 
average superficial area of three- 
bedroom houses is published, but the 
corresponding details of other types 
are not available. I have plotted 
these statistics in graphs reproduced 
in this article. 
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Houses and flats built by local authorities and new town development corporations in 


England and Wales. 
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It is interesting to estimate the 
average number of habitable rooms 
(not counting the kitchen) in local 
authority houses. I have allocated 
one living-room to houses with three 
bedrooms or less and two to larger 
houses. The estimated number of 
rooms divided by the number of 
houses gives the average size of house 
built each year. The results are plot- 
ted and show a steady decline from 
just under four rooms to just under 
three and a half rooms per house. 


Summary of the Trends 


The following striking facts emerge 
from the comparisons plotted on the 
graphs: 

1. Since the war of 1939-45 the 
rate of house-building by local 
authorities has been much greater 
than previously. 

2. The proportion of houses built 
as flats has increased rapidly since 
1948 when it was 7 per cent. In 1955 
it was 25°5 per cent. The Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government ex- 
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pect it to reach 30 per cent soon. 
(MHLG report for 1955.) 

3. The proportion of houses with 
three or more bedrooms has dropped 
steadily. In 1955 it was only just 
over 50 per cent. The remainder had 
one or two bedrooms and half of these 
were flats. 

4. The estimated number of rooms 
built each year since 1946 shows a less 
steep rise than the number of houses 
because the average size of dwelling 
has diminished from four to three and 
a half rooms. 

5. The superficial floor area of a 
house built since 1945 is greater than 
the space in a comparable house of 
1919-39. 

6. After a good start in the years 
1947 to 1950, when the floor space of 
a three-bedroom house was over 1,000 
square feet, there has been a sharp 
drop in area. During the last three 
years the average was 910-920 square 
feet (including out-buildings) ; this is 
only a little above the pre-war 
typical house. 





A House of Their Own 


“It appears to be beyond question both that in Great Britain most families 
prefer separate houses of their own, if possible with adequate gardens, and that 
such dwellings, though they use more land, are cheaper to provide than large 
tenement buildings. Moreover, saving of land by flat-building is often due 
largely to inadequate allowances of open space round them. In some cases, no 
doubt, such building is unavoidable; but in general the Town and Country 
Planning Association’s strong preference for houses and private gardens seems 
to be basically sound and in accordance with the views of most of the prospective 
inhabitants. This strengthens the case for a vigorous policy of dispersal, either 
into New Towns or by the expansion of existing small towns possessing favour- 
able situations. The additional encroachment on unbuilt land is in any event 
relatively small and can be largely kept away from really valuable agricultural 
land. If the ordinary family prefers a house of its own, why should it not have 
one—especially as the cost is likely to be lower ?”—G. D. H. Coe: The Post- 
War Condition of Britain. 


The Quiet American 


‘Metropolitan problems have reached the point where there is considerable 
agreement that something has to be done.””—.Vews: American Institute of 
Planners, October 1956. 
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THE RECLAMATION OF TIDAL LANDS 


This important article discusses the possibilities of reclaiming for 
agriculture stretches of coastal lands around Britain, and makes 
suggestions for additions to the fertile area of the country in this 


way. 


ANY OF the problems of town 
M and country planning in 
Britain arise from our overall 
shortage of land. In contrast with the 
twelve acres per head which is the 
birthright of every citizen of the 
United States, the total area of land 
of all sorts in England and Wales per 
head of population is only 0-8 acre 
out of which only a little over half an 
acre is productive farmland in crops 


by L. DUDLEY STAMP 


or grass. On grounds of national 
policy it may be decided that the 
country needs a network of new motor 
roads, or a number of new airports; 
however desirable the objective it can 
only be achieved by sacrifices in other 
directions. 

To counterbalance losses of farm- 
land to industry, housing, and other 
uses, considerable attention has been 
paid to the upgrading of poor or 


Salt marshes at low tide, Fawley, Hampshire. Normally the owners of the adjoining land 
have the right—but no funds—to reclaim such land as that shown which is “ripe’’ for re- 
clamation. 


Aerofilms 
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Picture Post 


Mud flats near the Wash. The fine silt and 
mud on the left have been deposited by spring 
tides and would make excellent soil. 


“marginal” land, especially hill land 
and poor light soils. The question 
arises : has the nation considered fully 
the question of reclaiming land 
around our coasts, and actually add- 
ing to the overall area of the country ? 
Over the centuries some of the most 
productive land in the country, lying 
around the Wash, has been wrested 
from the sea, and the processes of 
“inning” and “‘warping” are well 
known in many other parts of our 
coasts. The example of what the 
Dutch have done and are doing by 
converting the Zuider Zee into a 
freshwater lake and then reclaiming a 
large part of it to form new farmland 
is before us to demonstrate what can 
be done under modern conditions 
with modern machinery. This is of 
course only an extension of what the 
Dutch have achieved elsewhere slowly 
over the centuries. A few years ago 
when plans were being formulated to 
carry out a survey of reclaimable 
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coast lands in Britain the time proved 
singularly unpropitious. A combina- 
tion of unusual circumstances— 
spring tides and abnormally strong 
north winds—which experts contend 
might happen but once in a hundred 
or even a thousand years, combined 
to cause disastrous and widespread 
sea flooding of lands previously re- 
claimed and which had been immune 
for centuries from such disasters. Sea 
walls have been heightened and 
strengthened and perhaps the time is 
now ripe to look at the problem 
calmly and dispassionately. 


Land Between the Tides 


The Ordnance Survey maps, both 
one-inch and six-inch, show the strip 
round the coasts left uncovered at 
low tide. Taking those well-known 
datum lines “H.W.O.S.T.” and 
“L.W.O.S.T.” marked on the maps 


Reclamation round the Wash. A temporary 
earth bank has been broken through and sea 
water is flooding in at high tide. 
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(high water and low water respec- 
tively of ordinary spring tides) so far 
as I know no exact calculation has 
ever been made of the area between 
the two. A very rough estimate which 
I made some years ago suggested 
something of the order of half a 


million acres adjoining the coasts of 


England and Wales alone. ‘That 
figure has little to do with the area 
possibly reclaimable, which the Min- 
istry of Agriculture at the time put at 
between 10,000 and 20,000 acres, but 
it is a measure of the possible magni- 
tude of the problem. 
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No visitor to the seaside needs to be 
reminded of the range in character of 
the land exposed at low tide. There 
are the great stretches of firm golden 
sand that make many of our seaside 
resorts; there are the firm silty sands 
such as Pendine or Cartmel over 
which one can drive a car at speed: 
there are the sands that tempt the 
walker but prove to be semi-quick- 
sands into which his feet sink tiringly 
at every step. There are the mud flats 
he avoids unless willing to squelch 
into them in search of worms for bait; 
there are the salt marshes, attractive 


Agricultural land in Norfolk, wrested from the sea. It requires careful management, constant 
drainage, and protection from flooding. The white patches suggest damage by salt water. 


Aerofilms 
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mainly to the intrepid naturalist. 
One must remember that possibilities 
of reclamation extend into areas of 
shallow sea which remain covered at 
low water and that under those 
shallow waters a similar range of 
bottom deposits exists. 


Character of Soil Important 


The works along the lower Thames, 
along the Humber or at Immingham 
and the Dee estuary demonstrate that 
reclaimed land may provide ideal 
industrial sites where such considera- 
tions as land and sea access or set of 
currents and tides are the important 
ones, and where the character of the 
reclaimed land is of little significance. 
Where, however, reclamation is en- 
visaged for the provision of farmland, 
the character of the soil-forming 
materials is all important. It is of little 
use to reclaim a stretch of sand to pro- 
vide a sandy desert fit only for coarse 
heathland plants. A coarse or medium 
silt will provide light land of which 
we already have large areas which 
remain a problem. Muds and clays 
when reclaimed may give only 
stretches of intractable heavy land, 
difficult to drain, difficult to manage. 
It is indeed only where there is a 
mixture of clay and silt that the result 
of reclamation is likely to be worth 
while. 

It is well known that round all the 
coasts of Britain the sea, through wave 
action particularly, is constantly 
wearing away cliffs and breaking up 
the material into pebbles, sand, and 
mud, but the normal action round 
the coasts is for the pebbles to be left 
high up, even above the high water 
mark, for the sand to be distributed 
below that and for the finer material, 
the silt and mud, to be swept out to 
the bottom of the sea where of course 
it cannot be reclaimed. Along open 
stretches of coast therefore the flats 
which are left between the two tide 
marks are more likely to be of sand or 
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silt than of material which if re- 
claimed would form a good soil. 


Salt Marshes and Estuarine Flats 


Conditions are different particu- 
larly in two types of area. First there 
are the heads of bays which may be 
very sheltered and where the finer 
material may be washed up and may 
be held in position by the growth of 
vegetation. This is particularly the 
case when the area concerned is pro- 
tected by a sand bar or by a line of 
shingle; we often get salt marshes de- 
veloping behind shingle bars. Even 
more important however are the 
areas around the estuaries of our 
rivers. It is well known of course that 
rivers, particularly when in flood in 
the winter season, bring down con- 
siderable quantities of mud which 
represent eroded soil from different 
parts of their basins. The well-known 
phenomenon of flocculation occurs 
when this fresh water bearing mud in 
suspension meets the salt water of the 
sea. The presence of the salt causes 
the clay particles to unite together 
and they are dropped by the water. 
Hence there is an accumulation of 
mud, usually on each side of the 
estuary. The action of the tide is to 
allow some of this mud to be spread 
over the higher parts of the shore, 
where it is often distributed then as a 
layer over a previously existing sandy 
flat. 

It is interesting to see the way in 
which this mud accumulates. It may 
be that the sandy flat has, let us say, 
seaweed which has been stranded, 
and the seaweed will collect some of 
the mud. Then the salt resisting 
plants or halophytes, such as Sali- 
cornia and the Sea Aster, will grow, 
and round them more mud is held up. 
Gradually the surface is built up, and 
one gets a typical salt marsh. As all 
ecologists know, there are different 
stages in the building up, which can 
be distinguished by the plants grow- 
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ing on them, but from the point of 
view of land being ripe for reclama- 
tion it can be said to be in such a con- 
dition when it is only flooded by the 
higher of the spring tides. Such salt 
marshes may be described as “‘ripe 
for reclamation’’, and it is to be noted 
that nature cannot be hurried in this 
process but may be helped. Ifan area 
is embanked and the water which 
bears the mud is allowed in at high 
tide, and mud is then deposited and 
water is allowed to flow off gently, 
through sluices carefully arranged, 
the building up process, which might 
otherwise take a very long time, is 
concentrated and helped. 


Practical Means of Reclamation 


This explains why reclamation in 
the past has been a_ piece-meal 
operation. When land is ripe for re- 
clamation, a sea wall can be erected 
and in due course the land is com- 
pletely cut off from the inroads of the 
tides. It may remain below high 
water mark and the next process is to 
wash out the salt of the soil. In about 
ten years this will be done more or 
less naturally by the action of rain 
passing through the sandy material, 
and one then gets a polder which will 


support a good rich pasture. Many of 


the alluvial pastures round the coasts 
of Britain have originated in this 
way since Roman times. Such land 
of course will also form excellent 
arable land, provided the water table 
is kept low by pumping, and pro- 
vided also that the land is protected 
from winter flooding. Flooding does 
not matter, provided it is flooding by 
fresh water, for grass. It is for this 
reason that many of our alluvial 
stretches round the coasts of Britain 
are occupied by grassland rather than 
ploughland, but experience during 
the last war showed that the water 
table can be lowered, and these form 
very rich lands indeed for the cultiva- 
tion of cereal crops. 
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It must be emphasized that land is 
ripe for reclamation only over limited 
areas, and it would be foolish to im- 
agine that we could build a great 
dyke across the mouth of the Wash 
and reclaim the whole of that area in 
the same way as the Dutch have done 
with the Zuider Zee. The geological 
history of the Zuider Zee is quite 
different. It was an alluvial area 
which was flooded by the sea in the 
Middle Ages. The history of the Wash 
is different, and the only effect of re- 
claiming it as a whole would be to 
yield a vast sandy desert of very little 
use. No, the answer is piecemeal re- 
clamation. More promising areas do 
exist, for example, in Morecambe 
Bay. It is quite possible that the silt 
which forms such vast areas there 
would form a good soil. 


Need of Survey and Finance 


The first thing needed is a proper 
survey all round the coasts of Britain, 
testing marshland deposits in depth 
to see what sort of soil they would 
yield if reclaimed. 

The financial position is a very 
difficult one. Subject to the rights of 
the Crown, the ownership of land 
ripe for reclamation devolves upon 
the owner of the adjoining foreshore. 
That is to say a landowner can re- 
claim land, but it is at his own ex- 
pense. There is no form of government 
grant available for this work at 
present. When the land has been re- 
claimed, drained, and rendered suit- 
able for cultivation, then the main- 
tenance of drainage can be helped by 
government grants. There are some 
areas ripe for reclamation which are 
in the hands of the Agricultural Land 
Commission, and where some very 
interesting experiments could be car- 
ried out in reclamation, as along the 
River Kent in Westmorland. But it is 
claimed that no funds are available 
for such a purpose. 

There is another aspect of finance 
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Aerofilms 


Air view of part of the coast of Argyll showing valuable sand and silt, derived from the 
erosion of the land, being swept out to sea. 


which the Dutch have faced. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the cost of land 
reclamation even with modern ma- 
chinery, bulldozers, and so on, is so 
high that it is almost certain to 
exceed the market value of the land 
when reclaimed. The question ob- 
viously is how much is such Jand 
worth in the national] interest. It is the 
same problem as the high cost of re- 


clamation of land after the working of 


minerals. The argument is that if it 
costs £100 an acre to restore land 
which when restored is worth only 
£59, it is an uneconomic proposition. 
Similarly, if it costs £250 an acre to 


reclaim salt marshland which, al- 
though good quality, would only be 
worth £100, is it an economic pro- 
position ? The Dutch decided that in 
the national interest, where land is a 
very precious commodity, it is worth 
while. In view of the overall shortage 
of land in Britain, which is our major 
problem, this aspect of finance needs 
to be carefully examined. 


Places for Possible Reclamation 


Looking round the coasts of Eng- 
land there are certain parts which are 
definitely promising. ‘The process of 
“inning”’ has long been practised, for 
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example, in the estuary of the 
Humber, and there is more land 
which might be looked at there, 
especially that which stretches down 
the coast of Lincolnshire on either 
side of Immingham. That leads us 
into the famous area of the Wash. As 
already explained it is not a question 
of the reclamation of the whole of the 
Wash but of the continuance of the 
piecemeal reclamation which has 
been characteristic of that area since 
Roman times. Along the north coast 
of Norfolk there are some famous 
areas of salt marshes. Some it is ob- 
viously desirable to preserve because 
of their interest to the naturalist. 
Scolt Head Island is regarded now as 
classic ground for the study of flora 
and fauna. 

Coming south there are the very 
considerable areas of salt marsh along 
parts of the coast of Essex, the mud of 
which is derived both from the Essex 
rivers themselves and from the River 
Thamés. There is more land on the 
Essex side of the Thames than on the 
southern or Kentish side but these 
are salt marshes associated with the 
Medway. Coming round the coast 
the most magnificent land behind 
Dungenness reminds us of what may 
happen in the case of land which was 
formerly under the sea. Romney 
Marsh was famous as the most heavily 
stocked sheep pasture in the whole 
world, and during the second world 
war it showed how fine that land 
could also be for the production not 
only of crops, but of such specialized 
products as grass seeds for use else- 
where in the country. Along the 
Sussex coast one is reminded of those 
very interesting marshland areas, 
Chichester Harbour, Langstone Har- 
bour, and others, where there is much 
land still awaiting serious attention. 

When we turn to Southampton 
Water we note the growth of that 
very remarkable grass, Spartina Town- 
sendii, not only valuable fodder itself, 
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but one which enables a very rapid 
reclamation of tidal flats. This grass 
has reclaimed from the sea already 
much of Poole Harbour. 

The stormy windswept coasts of 
the south-western peninsula provide 
rarer Opportunities, but there are 
stretches round part of the coasts of 
Wales, and, rounding the corner as it 
were, there are the lands reclaimed 
in the Dee estuary, and the estuaries 
of the rivers of Lancashire. Perhaps 
one of the most interesting areas in 
the whole country is Morecambe 
Bay. Could Morecambe Bay as a 
whole be reclaimed, could we have 
instead of the present tidal flats in- 
teresting yachting basins, plus a very 
considerable addition to the fertile 
land area of the country? The same 
question applies also to some of the 
other rivers of the area, and to the 
coasts of Solway Firth itself. It is an 
interesting fact that there a grass has 
established itself on some of the tidal 
flats, famous now as the grass which 
provides the best turf for our golf 
courses. 

There is no doubt that this whole 
question of the reclamation of tidal 
marshes and other areas which are 
exposed at low tide round the coast of 
Britain affords a fascinating study of 
what might be done to extend the 
area of fertile Britain. 
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BIRMINGHAM’S OVERSPILL PROBLEMS 


A brief account of a conference at Birmingham on 16 October 1956 
called by the Midlands New Towns Society and the TCPA. 


HE FACT that more than 400 
| people attended the conference 
was seen by the Manchester 
Guardian’s local government corres- 
pondent as “‘evidence of a remarkable 
resurgence of public interest in plan- 
ning’. Certainly the response was 
enthusiastic. There were 250 dele- 
gates from eighty local authorities, 
some as far away as Chesterfield, 
Llandrindod Wells, and Ross-on- 
Wye; nearly fifty representatives of 
industry and commerce; delegates 
from local and regional organizations 
of the Labour and Conservative 
parties, trade unions and _ trades 
councils, social, professional, and 
civic bodies; and representatives of 
the three most interested Govern- 
ment Departments—Housing, Agri- 
culture, and the Board of Trade. 


The Need of a New Town 


After a brief but apt welcome from 
the Lord Mayor, the first address, 
“Rehousing the Midlands Overspill’’, 
was given by Alderman W. T. 
Bowen, JP, Chairman of Birming- 
ham’s Overspill Committee. [His 
starting point was that Birmingham’s 
surplus population, actual and anti- 
cipated in the development plan 
period, was 221,000. Nine authorities 
in the conurbation had a combined 
overspill figure of 118,000 people. In- 
city and peripheral building could 
accommodate about 40,000 of Bir- 
mingham’s surplus, but the re- 
mainder would have to be housed 
outside present boundaries. Where, 
by whom, and with what apportion- 
ment of costs were the main ques- 
tions to which he then addressed him- 
self. 


Present proposals under the ‘Town 
Development Act would provide for 
more than 50,000 people, mostly in 
Staffordshire, where the county coun- 
cil was being particularly helpful. 
The residual problem was to “ex- 
port” a further 120,000 and their 
jobs. This, said Alderman Bowen, was 
where the new town must come in. 

Just as it was up to the Govern- 
ment “to create a workable financial 
basis” for town development schemes, 
so must it be the Government’s 
responsibility to build a new town 
under the New Towns Act. Birming- 
ham could not do it, because of the 
inevitable burden on the city’s rates 
in the investment period and the 
difficulties over site choice. 


The Movement of Industry 


There was need for new powers to 
control vacated residential and in- 
dustrial premises. There was need of 
some form of financial aid to firms 
going out, towards their removal and 
resettlement costs. The higher rents 
caused by the credit squeeze were, 
as in the case of overspill housing, 
seriously inhibiting. 

Alderman Bowen referred to the 
valuable work of the joint committee 


of the county planning officers of 


Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and 
Worcestershire, and the city engineer 
of Birmingham. This committee ex- 
amines applications for industrial 
sites in the city and the three counties, 
and tries to steer industry to the most 
suitable places. An information bur- 
eau will give information to in- 
dustrialists about sites, services, etc. 
Thus regional planning is in this 
field a reality in the Midlands. 
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Birmingham’s Green Belt 


On green belts Alderman Bowen 
became rather controversial. He 
thought it unfair that places like 
Solihull and Sutton Coldfield, both 
in the proposed green belt, should 
have one acre of open space for each 
six or seven citizens, while Birming- 
ham had only one acre for 335. His 
plea for the injection of a “‘little 
realism into green-belt provisions” 
meant that he considered many more 
houses should be built for Birming- 
ham people in both these places. 

Opening thediscussion, Mr Michael 
Higgs, Vice-chairman of Worcester- 
shire County Planning Committee, 
stressed the attractions of industrial 
expansion for the smaller towns. But 
he gave no indication that his council 
would, like Staffordshire, help town 
development schemes. Rather he 
dwelt on the alternative of redevelop- 
ing the outer areas of Birmingham at 
higher densities, which he thought 
might be cheaper than building a 
new town. He turned aside Alderman 
Bowen’s criticisms of present green- 
belt policies. The green belt was for 
Birmingham’s benefit, not for the 
people who were fortunate enough to 
live in it. Monopoly or scarcity 
values might be created, but planning 
was bound to have that effect. In any 
case, many more people were refused 
permission to realize potential de- 
velopment value than were granted 
ut. 


“Big Brothers” Pass the Buck 
A most interesting contribution 


came from Councillor Stranz of 


Redditch. His town would be willing 
to receive industry and 1,000 families 
from Birmingham, but for the credit 
squeeze. Rents of overspill houses at 
6 per cent would be much too high. 
To pool rents with existing houses 
would mean an increase for local 
tenants of 2s. a week; to subsidize 
through the housing account would 
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put 7d. on the rates. When “‘the three 
big brothers”—city, county, and 
Government—were asked to help, 
each shuttled them to the other two. 
How different, he said, from the 
LCC’s offer of help with loans at 44 
per cent. The small authorities could 
not proceed without more help in the 
early years. 

Mr David Eversley, of the Midlands 
New Towns Society, said a solution in 
terms of the regional and national 
need should be jointly worked out by 
the local authorities and the Govern- 
ment, together with representatives 
of industry, trade unions, and other 
bodies. And the counties should sup- 
port Birmingham’s request for a new 
town. 

Alderman Bowen’s reply sum- 
marily dismissed the idea that Bir- 
mingham might give additional aid 
to the reception councils. The £8 
subsidy for ten years was the limit of 
its assistance; Redditch should ap- 
proach the county council and the 
Government if it wanted more help. 


The Relocation of Industry 


Mr Peter Self, in an able address, 
stressed the need to create “‘effective 
counter-magnets to the strong in- 
dustrial pull of the central conurba- 
tion”. The new towns around Lon- 
don had proved that this could be 
done, and Greater London would be 
bigger and more congested if it were 
not for them. The same effect could 
be achieved for the Midlands by 
building at least one new town along 
with a number of large-scale town 
development schemes. In this way a 
choice of sites could be provided, with 
attractive environments by way of 
common services, a reasonable labour 
pool, and technical education facili- 
ties. Such schemes should, of course, 
be sited at a proper distance from the 
edge of the conurbation. 

How then to persuade “border- 
line” firms to move, and prevent 
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fresh industry flowing in? Obviously 
money must be spent, but less than 
for the alternative of heavily sub- 
sidized, tall flats, and to much better 
effect in the provision of good homes 
for more people and the speeding up 
of redevelopment of obsolescent areas. 

Experience had shown that it was 
not necessary to subsidize firms mov- 
ing out. What was essential, however, 
was that sufficient money should be 
available to acquire “non-conform- 
ing’’ premises; to help meet the re- 
moval and resettlement costs of the 
poorer and smaller firms moving to 
reception areas; and to lay up other 
vacated premises suitable for use later 
in resettling local firms who needed 
to remain in the central area. A 
‘revolving fund” should be raised for 
these purposes, perhaps by a levy on 
industries in the congested areas. Or, 
if this was unacceptable, by the 
central Government meeting 75 per 
cent of the costs and local government 
25 per cent. A large-scale shift of jobs 
from the crowded urban areas to 
suitable reception towns must be in- 
duced. There the extra houses could 
be built at far less cost, conditions of 
work would be vastly improved, and 
the main tasks of redevelopment 
could be completed. 


‘A Combined Operation 
‘ In the circumstances, local govern- 
ment had worked wonders, particu- 


larly in bringing about a number of 


town development schemes, and 

through the joint committee—in re- 
placing “‘the largely defunct machin- 
ery of the Board of Trade’’. But a vast 
amount remained to be done. The 
prime need was for local authorities 
to achieve a general shift of jobs, and 
then fairly share the costs of housing 
and other development in the recep- 
tion areas. “The alternative,” said 
Mr Self, “is the paralysis of local 
government.” He suggested three 
immediate measures: first, a new 
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town as a joint enterprise of the 
Government, Birmingham, and other 
local authorities; secondly, more 
effective machinery for relocating 
and dispersing firms; and thirdly, 
housing to be associated very closely 
with industrial and commercial move- 
ments. 

Mr A. G. B. Owen, Chairman of 
Staffordshire County Council and 
himself an industrialist, opened the 
discussion. Surprisingly—in view of 
his council’s splendid record in 
promoting town development 
schemes—Mr Owen criticized at 
length what he called the “anti- 
industry” attitude of smaller authori- 
ties, and their unwillingness to try to 
understand industry’s needs. Often 
they were dilatory in acquiring land 
for industrial development, with the 
result that the price rose steeply 
against them. They also changed their 
minds too frequently, asking for 
further concessions as each previous 
request was met. Despite all this, 
however, the right answer to the Mid- 
lands’ overspill problem was the ex- 
pansion of existing towns rather than 
the development of a new town. 


An Example of Dispersal 


Mr Paul Cadbury, in supporting 
the contention that industrial loca- 
tion was the core of the problem, gave 
a graphic account of his firm’s ex- 
perience in—albeit — reluctantly— 
starting a new factory near Wallasey 
rather than in Birmingham. The 
move had been extremely worth 
while, and had they not gone, at the 
Board of ‘Trade’s firm request, 3,000 
more people would have now been 
employed in Birmingham. His view 
was that the Board of ‘Trade should 
do much more of this sort of thing. He 
estimated that since 1954 50,000 
additional jobs had been created in 
the city because of increased liberty 
to build factories. 


Professor Sargant Florence also 
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stressed the need to disperse industry. 
Investigations showed that though 
there were many firms which could 
not move out, there were more than 
enough which could—and to their 
own as well as Birmingham’s ad- 
vantage. Other speakers discussed 
Birmingham’s lack of social ameni- 
ties and expressed the hope that the 
reception towns would be better 
blessed. 


Voices from the Country Towns 


A lively and spirited contribution 
came from Councillor Walklett, of 
Banbury. The remoter district coun- 
cils, he asserted, owed Birmingham 
nothing. Even so, they were willing 
to help—at a price. Banbury was 
ideally suited to expansion, but the 
financial arrangements would have 
to be right. Local self-interest must 
predominate, and all the other parties 
concerned, cities, counties, and Gov- 
ernment, should recognize this. 

Another small-town representative 
was Mrs Simons, of Brackley, Nor- 
thants. She was relieved to learn 
that the labour needs of the firms 
moving to the reception areas would 
decide the pattern of the population 
transferred. This was important to 
small authorities, to whom overspill 
appeared to mean slum dwellers from 
Birmingham. 


Governmental or Local 
Responsibility? 

Alderman Bowen strongly dis- 
agreed with Mr Self’s view that 
Birmingham should pay more than 
the £8 subsidy. Overspill was a 
national problem, and there was no 
good reason why Birmingham rate- 
payers should be expected to shoulder 
further expense in its solution, 


Mr Self rejoined that there was far” 


too great a disposition to regard 
overspill, and other things, as a 
national responsibility. It was true 
that there had to be Government 
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assistance, but Birmingham had a 
statutory duty to house its people, no 
matter how many there were, or 
where they were housed. And some 
county councils were hopelessly il- 
logical in doing nothing to encour- 
age dispersal while yet trying to en- 
force a constricting green-belt policy. 
The small authorities needed help, 
and it must come from the other three 
parties. The Minister had twice 
warned the counties of the possible 
consequences of a refusal to co- 
operate in dispersal. For them, there- 
fore, as for the big cities, financial aid 
to the district councils was simply a 
recognition of their own self-interest. 


The Green Belt and “Elasticity” 


In the last address, Mr Herbert 
Jackson spoke on ‘“The Preservation 
of the Green Belt”’. Planning authori- 
ties, he said, deserved thanks for re- 
sisting attempts to build in the green 
belt, though there was, perhaps, need 
for a bit ofelasticity in administration. 

Seeing that “‘a planning permis- 
sion on the edge of the green belt can 
literally mean a yacht in the Mediter- 
ranean,” public support for the belt 
was essential. This depended on 
awareness of its fundamental pur- 
poses. And its most important func- 
tion, suggested Mr Jackson, was that 
it should serve ‘“‘to corset”’ the urban 
area within. “It should clothe the 
body without being noticed, giving 
way comfortably to the natural 
actions of the wearer, neither too 
tight nor hanging baggily, the whole 
enhancing the figure.” 

Corseting must not become garot- 
ting, to avoid which the only way was 
to attract the conurbation’s would-be 
population to places outside the green 
belt. 


An Alternative to “Elasticity” 

Mr Smith-Ryland, Chairman of 
Warwickshire County Planning Com- 
mittee, said the county councils were 
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doing all they could to implement 
Ministerial policy on green belts. In 
1955 there had been fifty appeals 
against his council’s refusal of plan- 
ning permission in the green belt be- 
tween Birmingham and Coventry. 
In forty-eight of these the Minister 
had upheld the refusal of consent. 

The “elasticity” sought by Mr 
Jackson could, he felt, lead to a con- 
traction of green-belt space. War- 
wickshire had sought to provide 
for legitimate needs by reserving 
“white” areas for residential de- 
velopment around some of the vil- 
lages. Birmingham’s industry and 
population must move beyond the 
green belt, and the joint committee 
was helping greatly towards this end. 
Agricultural land was one of the 
greatest bulwarks against urban 
sprawl, so it was difficult to under- 
stand Mr Jackson’s comment that it 
did not do to emphasize the value of 
such land in advocating preservation 
of the green belt. 


Agriculture the Green-belt 
Industry 

A suggestion by Councillor Tread- 
gold, of Warwickshire County Coun- 
cil, that certain industries could be 
sited in the green belt without detri- 
ment to its value was refuted by Mr 


Henry Maddick, Midlands New 
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Towns Society, and Mr Paul Cad- 
bury. The one industry suitable to the 
green belt, said Mr Cadbury, was 
farming. 

Mr Jackson praised Warwickshire’s 
idea of reserving land around the 
villages, though care would have to be 
taken that these areas were not filled 
up overnight. In playing down the 
value of agricultural land, he had had 
in mind many cases where first-class 
land had quickly become not so good 
when there were £50,000 and a plan- 
ning permission at stake. 

Appropriately, the chairman for 
this session, Mr Christopher Cadbury, 
closed the conference with a quota- 
tion from the West Midlands Plan: 
“Of its own accord it would be im- 
possible for a growing town to stop 
expansion. Growth presumes a 
quality of attraction only to be ar- 
rested by counter-attractions. Mani- 
festly these qualities can only be de- 
veloped by some other town or towns. 
It is of the utmost importance, there- 
fore, that the counties. should ap- 
preciate the heavy responsibilities 
imposed on them, as it will not be 
sufficient merely to give support to a 
positive policy by sterilizing from 
development areas of land about the 
conurbations. They must additionally 
help in creating the counter attrac- 
tions elsewhere.” 


Correspondence: National Parks in Spain 


Mr G. Dent writes : 

I read with interest the article on 
the National Parks of Spain by José 
Fonseca in your October issue. On 
page 533 he refers to a Mr Vuxton. 
This should read Buxton, and refers 
to my grandfather, the late E. N. 
Buxton, who had the pegs put in as a 
short cut to the high ground from the 
valley, to save time in reaching his 


hunting ground for the izard or 
Pyrenean chamois. 

There is an account of this and of 
his many expeditions in pursuit of 
chamois and ibex in his book Short 
Stalks. When I was in the valley in the 
nineteen-twenties the pegs were still 
used occasionally, but some had be- 
come loose and dangerous with the 
passage of time. 
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A Feast of Figures 

The Annual Abstract of Statistics, 
1956 (HMSO a1s.) offers the usual 
wealth of data. A new table gives the 
official forecast of UK population to 
1995. From 51,221,000 in 1955 it is 
expected to rise to 53,288,000 in 
1985, and thereafter to decline (to 
52,791,000 by 1995). The assump- 
tions on which this forecast are based 
are stated: the critical one is that the 
decline in the fertility rate will after 
1985 outweigh the decline in the 
death rate. 

Males are gaining on females. Up 
to age twenty-nine there are now 
more males than females. In total the 
excess of females in 1955 was 1°67 
million; but by 1995 the excess will 
be under ? million; and up to fifty 
years of age men will outnumber 
women. 

The population of Great Britain in 
1955 was 49,574,000. That of Greater 
London was 8,290,000: 29,000 less 
than in 1954. The six other conurba- 
tions were almost static. 

Government housing subsidies for 
1954-5 (GB) were £56-9 million (an 
increase of £6-3 million on 1953-4) 
plus £236 million for the temporary 
houses (static). New capital expendi- 
ture on local authority housing was 
£345 million (1953-4, £365 mil- 
lion). The houses completed in 1954 
and 1955 (GB) were: 








1954 1955 
LA’s 234,973 191,803 
Private 90,636 113,457 
Other 21,996 11,735 
Total 347,605 316,995 





Cinema attendances in 1955 (GB) 


were 1,182 million (1954, 1,275°8 
million; 1950, 1,396 million). The 
4,454 cinemas at 31 March 1956 had 
4 million seats: eighty-three seats per 
1,000 population. On average there 
was one cinema averaging 920 seats 
for each 11,130 population. Radio 
and TV licences (UK) rose from 
12,220,000 in 1950 to 13,881,000 in 
1955. Those including TV rose from 
344,000 to 4,504,000. (They now 
approach 6 million.) Here is a big 
change in social habits that affects 
housing and planning. 

Children attending primary and 
secondary schools (GB) numbered in 
1955 7°46 million, or 150 per 1,000 
population. 

The total working population (GB) 
in June 1955 was 23,912,000 (48 per 
cent of the total population). Of 
these 7,828,000 were women. 

The total area (UK) in grass, 
crops, rough grazings, and forests in 


June 1955 was 51,963,000 acres, an 


increase of 12,000 acres on 1954, buta 
decrease of 5,000 acres since 1953. 
Crops and grass declined by 25,000 
acres in the year, and rough grazings 
by 5,000 acres, but forests increased 
by 42,000 acres. 

The number of agricultural, fores- 
try, and fisheries workers declined by 
8,000 to 1,066,000. The gross output 
of agriculture increased by £57 
million to £1,323 million. 

Road deaths (GB) increased from 
5,010 to 5,526, expenditure on roads 
from £90 million to £100 million, 
and the number of vehicles from 5-77 
to 6-4 million, of which 3-5 million 
were private cars and 1-25 million 
motor cycles. The number of ve- 
hicles has more than doubled since 
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1946; road deaths have increased by 
10 per cent, and total casualties by 66 
per cent. (These strangely differing 
ratios invite study.) 

On railways (GB) in 1955 about 
0°45 passenger was killed per 100 
million passenger miles. On British 
(UK) airways (1951-5) 2°2 pas- 
sengers were killed per 100 million 
passenger miles. The average pas- 
senger railway journey was twenty 
miles, the average passenger air 
journey 600 miles. 

(Some of the figures in this com- 
ment are calculated by us from more 
than one table in the Abstract.) 


Loaves and Superficies 


Our demonstrations that there is 
no loss of food when farmland of 
reasonably good quality is converted 
to plots for houses and gardens do not 
seem yet to have got fully into circula- 
tion, despite their endorsement by 
the researches of Wye Agricultural 
College. At the public inquiry into 
the scheme for the expansion of 
Haverhill, Suffolk, evidence was 
given for the NFU that if 315 acres 
were taken for this development, the 
equivalent of 500,000 standard loaves 
of bread a year would be lost. This 
seems a lot: at 104d. each, 500,000 
loaves would be worth £21,875. But 
this includes the cost of milling, bak- 
ing, and distribution; the average 
production of wheat per acre in 1955 
(a record year) was 26-7 cwt an acre, 
worth, at 31s. a cwt, £41 7s. 6d. an 
acre, or £13,033 a year if such a crop 
could be reaped every year. 

It is to be noted also that of the 
average annual gross income of 
farmers, probably in 1955 about £40 
an acre of crops and grass, the cost of 
labour, rent, machinery, feeding- 
stuffs, fertilizers, seeds, etc. absorbs 
something like £30 an acre, leaving 
the farmer on average not more than 


1 The Garden Controversy: Wye Agricultural 
College, Ashford, Kent. 3s. post free. 
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£10 an acre. (These figures assume 
that produce from rough grazings is 
only one-tenth of that from crops and 
grass.) The outgoings on garden 
crops are small and the labour is in 
the main recreative. Moreover, the 
food is produced without any “‘food 
and agriculture” grants, which in 
1955-6 cost the Exchequer £327 
millions—or roughly £10 in the year 
for each equivalent acre of crops and 
grass in the UK (again taking a rough- 
grazing acre at one-tenth of an im- 
proved acre). Some of these grants 
are on the way out. So far as their 
removal raises the retail price of food, 
the relative value of garden crops will 
be enhanced. 

As Sir Arthur Richmond said in a 
recent letter to The Times, the im- 
portance of garden produce to the 
national food supply has not for years 
been officially recognized. It could be 
greatly enlarged by systematic educa- 
tion and encouragement. And, we 
would add, by a wise revision of 
policy on housing densities. 


Criticism of New Towns 


In Land Economics (Wisconsin, 
USA) for August F. J. Osborn 
reviews Mr Lloyd Rodwin’s book 
The British New Towns Policy (Har- 
vard and Geoffrey Cumberlege, 60s.), 
and replies somewhat vigorously to 
its criticisms. A few reprints of 
F. J. O.’s review are available on re- 
quest for interested readers who do 
not see the American quarterly. Mr 
Rodwin’s book was reviewed in our 
September issue by Lord Silkin. 


Housing Subsidies: The 
Anomaly Remains 


The abolition of the “general 
needs” subsidies was, of course, ex- 
pected. What its effect will be on 
public housing when a general rise of 
rents takes place on the release of 
restrictions can as yet hardly be fore- 
casted. But for some time to come the 
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double change is likely to switch the 
building emphasis to slum clearance 
rehousing and to a multitude of small 
jobs of repair and improvement in old 
houses, and perhaps to increase the 
number of houses built by private 
enterprise. The planning movement 
has to watch anxiously to check 
sporadic building in green belts and 
attractive country districts. And the 
housing movement, along with the 
building industry and the building 
societies, should be preparing a con- 
certed campaign for maintaining the 
share of home floor-space in the 
nation’s rising standards of all-round 
production. Unless these interests do 
so, home living-space is likely to con- 
tinue to decline in the fierce com- 
petition of a thousand other claim- 
ants for popular purchasing power, 
who are less modest in asserting the 
attractions of their products. In this 
the housing movement and the build- 
ing societies especially have a pro- 
foundly’ important social interest on 
their side; but it lacks adequate ex- 
pression. 

We must again draw attention to 
the socially regressive influence and 
capital extravagance of the differen- 
tial subsidies on flats, which in the 
case of slum clearance schemes re- 
main on offer. A ten-storey flat at 
60 an acre on a site at £12,000 an acre 
still draws from the Exchequer £62 
a year for sixty years. Its capital value 
(at 54 per cent) is £1,081. If the local 
authority adds a third, the total sub- 
sidy is worth £1,440. On a two-storey 
house for slum clearance the Ex- 
chequer subsidy of £24 a year is worth 
£319, or with one-third from the 
rates £422. Thus the flat gets in sub- 
sidies £1,000 more than the slum 
clearance house, and £1,440 more 
than the ‘general needs” house. 
Apparently the “‘general needs”’ flat 
(if there is such a thing) will now get 
no Exchequer subsidy. We hope the 
local authorities will have another 
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good look at the economics of their 
whole housing policy. We are not 
against special subsidies for slum 
clearance and overspill, but a much 
healthier attitude on the part of local 
authorities would be induced if there 
were one common subsidy per dwell- 
ing, whether house or flat and 
whether in or out of the congested 
centre. 


New Town for the LCC 


The resolve of the London County 
Council to take a hand itself in new- 
town building is something of an 
event, all the more interesting in that 
support for the idea is bi-partisan. 
The Conservative opposition’s main 
criticism was that the move is sadly 
belated, and that the council ought to 
promote not one new town, but two. 
The New Towns (Reith) Committee 
(1946) wanted the large urban 
authorities to have powers to sponsor 
new towns—though they had re- 
ceived evidence from the LCC and 
others strongly preferring that the 
whole job should be done by Govern- 
ment corporations. There are in fact 
few authorities able to carry the 
revenue deficiencies inevitable in the 
early years of a new town; the LCC, 
with a penny rate yield of £450,000, 
is one of the few. A single additional 
new town cannot solve London’s 
major problem, but the fact that the 
LCC, for whom it is a tough proposi- 
tion, is prepared to do something, 
should be a spur to the Government, 
for whom it is relatively easy, to do 
more—not only for London but for 
the other congested towns and cities. 
The scale of the job to be done in the 
next ten or twenty years calls for at 
least another dozen new towns of the 
40-50,000 order as well as a great 
number of expansions of country 
towns. The present situation, in which 
the Government and every other kind 
of authority is saying it is not their 
job, but the other fellow’s, is not 
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very creditable to any of them. We 
applaud the spirit of the LCC in 
adventuring on some of the risk and 
expense of this vital national pro- 
gramme, on the necessity of which all 
affected parties are agreed. If that 
spirit spreads upward and outward, 
and is followed by other bids, even 
conditional bids, to make contribu- 
tions to the programme under the 
New Towns Act and the Town De- 
velopment Act, the nation will have 
reason to thank London for a valu- 


able lead. 


The Beginnings of Dispersal 


The London Transport report, to 
which we refer in our Editorial, con- 
tains some interesting figures of the 
movement of population in the 
Greater London area between mid- 
1952 and mid-1955. The actual 
population in the built-up area de- 
clined in the three years by about 
120,000, while that in the country 
zone in the London Transport area 
increased by some 180,000. This was 
in spite of a “natural increase” 
(excess of births over deaths) of about 
70,000 in built-up London. The mi- 
gration out of the built-up area was 
of the order of 190,000, of which 
107,000 went out from the County of 
London. Not all these people, of 
course, went to places to which their 
employment was also displaced, but 
many did. The scale of the movement 
is impressive enough to show that 
with resolute guidance under plan- 
ning a big relief of London’s conges- 
tion could be brought about in ten 
years or so. Scores of thousands of 
Londoners move out annually (the 
figures quoted are of net migration), 
and the belief that a Londoner is a 
Troglodyte so attached to his slum or 
street that nothing short of a bomb 
or a clearance order will move him is 
a delusion springing from unimagina- 
tive sentiment. That there are “Lon- 
don addicts” in all grades of society, 
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all cultural groups from balletomanes 
to pub-lovers, and all kinds of districts 
from Chelsea to Seven Dials, is true. 
But there are enough of the heart-free 
to provide more than the amount of 
outward migration necessary to make 
London a more comfortable place for 
its slaves of passion. Their loyalty is as 
much to be respected and defended as 
that of Darby for Joan; but it is a 
mistake to assume that in general 
their fellow-citizens share their affec- 
tion for the wrinkled old lady. 


A New Town Museum 


We are glad to see expert recog- 
nition of the Letchworth Museum and 
the devoted work for it by its founder, 
the late W. P. Westell, and its present 
curator, Mr A. T. Clarke. Dr D. B. 
Harden, director of the London 
Museum, who recently visited the 
First Garden City, congratulated the 
town on “‘a shining example of what a 
museum should be’’—not a musty, 
dusty collection but a bright focus 
of interest in local history and instru- 
ment for the spread of knowledge. 
Letchworth Museum, he said, had 
been one of the pioneers in service to 
the schools of a district and other out- 
side bodies, in spite of severe restric- 
tions of space and finance. There was 
a move for Government support to 
museums provided by trusts and 
municipalities, and Dr Harden be- 
lieved something might come of this 
if those interested pressed hard for it. 

The pioneering stages of a new 
town are full of incident and well 
documented, and we think the records 
of the physical and social develop- 
ment of each town ought to be col- 
lected and preserved for the interest 
of future generations. This is work in 
which local groups could co-operate 
with the development corporations 
and the local authorities, before 
museum buildings are available. 
Otherwise, important material will 
be lost. 
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A WELSH COUNTY TOWN AND ITS 


DEVELOPMENT 


The author of this article describes the *‘go-ahead’’ housing and 


industrial expansion policy of a typical small country town in 


Wales. 


Anglesey and is well placed 

geographically near the centre 
of the island. For that reason, when 
the county council was established in 
1889 it was decided to build the Shire 
Hall there and to transfer the ad- 
ministration from the old county 
town of Beaumaris which lies in an 
eastern extremity of Anglesey, and 
has no rail communications. 

With a couple of thousand inhabi- 
tants, Llangefni is typical of the small 
country towns of North Wales; apart 
from its administrative function, it 
has depended almost entirely on agri- 
culture, possessing a very busy market 
and cattle mart, which have grown 
in importance during recent years. It 


[anes 1s the county town of 


by T. ALWYN LLOYD 


also serves a wide district on the 
island as a shopping and distributive 
centre. Like so many old towns it con- 
tained a fairly high proportion of out- 
worn and unsatisfactory dwellings. 
For that reason and because of the 
demand for new accommodation to 
meet the current needs of the com- 
munity, the urban district council 
have pursued a most active housing 
policy since the end of the second war. 
Including prefabricated dwellings 
put up in 1945, a total of 470 have 
been built by the council in the last 
eleven years. 

As it happens, only a very few 
private houses have been recently 
erected in and around the town. The 
proportion of new council houses to 


Llangefni Urban District Council housing at Pencraig. 
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Alan F. R. Bolton 


The market square at Llangefni. 


population is unusually high, and as a 
consequence the Llangefni housing 
record relative to its size ranks among 
the best four local authorities in 
England and Wales. Sites have been 
carefully chosen and consulting archi- 
tects from outside the county were 
called in to undertake the layout and 
the design of the houses on the three 
estates which were acquired, known 
as Maes Hyfryd, Corn Hir, and Pen- 
craig. The last named, on the out- 
skirts of the town, is of about 100 
acres, around an old mansion which 
was converted to six flats. Sixty acres 
were resold to the education authority 
for a new county college, and on the 
remaining land some 150 houses and 
bungalows have been provided in 
ideal surroundings. Incidentally, an 
old coach house attached to the Pen- 
craig Mansion has been turned into a 
Little Theatre, run by an enthusiastic 
group, mainly for Welsh plays. Maes 
Hyfryd, which was the first estate to 
be planned after the end of the war, 


is centrally situated, Corn Hir being 
at the opposite end of the town to Pen- 
craig, and there a proportion of 
larger houses was built for such ten- 
ants as county officials and scholastic 
staff. 

The council have adopted the 
policy of the “‘open fronts” treatment 
on each estate. Although at the outset 
some difficulty was encountered and 
it has taken time for tenants to fully 
appreciate the scheme, this uniform 
treatment of the fronts with open 
lawns and no division fences is now 
generally recognized as giving added 
attraction to the layout. The mowing 
of lawns and keeping of fronts tidy is 
undertaken by the council, for which 
a small charge is made in the rents. 
Grouped garages have been provided 
for the convenience of tenants pos- 
sessing cars. Pencraig site being the 
farthest from town has a general shop’ 
for the custom of tenants. 

Unfortunately an unemployment 
problem exists in Anglesey; although 
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not high in total number, those with- 
out work constitute as heavy a pro- 
portion as 7-5 per cent of the insured 
population. This situation is recog- 
nized as urgent and the county coun- 
cil as well as the local authorities on 
the island have given much time and 
thought to its relief. Unless something 
can be done to provide new employ- 
ment opportunities, the inevitable 
effect will be a further drift away of 
the working population, particularly 
of the younger age groups, which will 
add to the declining population of the 
north west Wales counties, known as 
Gwynedd. 

In addition to the research carried 
out by the county planning depart- 
ment, some three years ago an inde- 
pendent industrial survey was under- 
taken for a voluntary organization in 
the county, Welsh Agriculture & In- 
dustries Limited. The survey con- 
cluded by suggesting that certain 
centres on the island should seek in- 
dustrial development, Llangefni be- 
ing suitable as the location for initial 
action, because of the town’s con- 
venient situation and facilities avail- 
able. The urban council have done all 
in their power to attract new enter- 
prise, and with the co-operation of 
various agencies, they have already 
succeeded in establishing two new 
factories in Llangefni, with a third in 
prospect. The first was for the manu- 
facture of overalls, in which women’s 
labour is mainly employed; this was 
done by the conversion and extension 
of an old prisoner-of-war camp. A 
well lighted and replanned building 
emerged, which provides good work- 
ing conditions for seventy people now 
employed there. 

For the other factories, after care- 
ful inquiry, it was decided that a small 
industrial estate should be laid out at 
Llangefni, where there is ample land 
and the requisite public services on 
the immediate outskirts of the town. 
A new building for Government use 
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and a telephone exchange had already 
been built in this vicinity. Roads and 
sewers for the first part of the in- 
dustrial estate have been constructed, 
and a factory of modern plan and 
construction is in course of erection, 
which it is expected will employ 300. 
Other factories are to be erected on 
adjoining sites, so that in time the 
whole estate will form a compact 
unit, with convenient road and rail 
access. The pre-war population of 
Llangefni was 1,800, this having now 
increased to 2,500. The urban council, 
fully alive to their responsibilities, 
have received every assistance from 
the county council in preparing for 
the extension of the town on the right 
lines. 

Planning consultants were engag- 
ed by the urban council to pre- 
pare a report and outline maps indi- 
cating the manner in which the 
Llangefni of the future with its newer 
functions should be laid out, having 
regard to building sites, public ser- 
vices, housing, open spaces, schools, 
shops, and road improvements. It is 
intended that these proposals shall 
be worked out in full collaboration 
with the county council as the statu- 
tory planning authority. There is al- 
ready considerable traffic congestion 
in some parts of the town; to relieve 
this and cater for the expected in- 
crease in public and private trans- 
port, as well as in commercial ve- 
hicles, is one of the crucial issues 
which lie ahead. 

The urban council are proposing 
to take advantage of the Town De- 
velopment Act 1952, and of any other 
provisions which may be available to 
assist them in planning for the welfare 
and prosperity of this community in 
the future. The Royal National 
Eisteddfod of Wales is to be held in 
Anglesey in 1957, with Llangefni as 
the location. At that time the county 
town expects to be very much “on 
the map” in the life of Wales. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF STOCKHOLM: II 


In the first part of this study by the former Planning Director of 
Stockholm (in our November issue) the general problem of the 
city’s planning was explained. Past development had created a dense 
business centre with widely spread residential suburbs and growing 
traffic congestion. Higher density housing in the centre could not 
solve this problem. Decentralization of some workplaces and the 
breaking-up of the metropolis into a number of comparatively 
independent units was the solution adopted. This second article 
discusses some of the further considerations. 


URING RECENT years, exten- 
D sive investigations have been 
made in regard to the old 
dwelling quarters in the inner town. 
Considerable areas are old-fashioned 
both in town planning and building 
and fall sadly below the social de- 
mands of today. Above all, the lack of 
sufficient space for schools, parks, 
sports grounds, playgrounds, and 
créches makes itself felt. It is ob- 
viously out of the question to clear and 
redevelop these older areas up to the 
same standards as those demanded 
for the new areas in the suburbs, and, 
on the assumption that the central 
residential areas will be sought after 
in the first place by small families and 
single people, a clientele with only a 
few children, it is logical that a lower 
standard can be accepted. A more 
intensive development of the land is 
possible than in the dwelling quarters 
of the outer town areas intended 
primarily to suit families with chil- 
dren. In certain inquiries in connec- 
tion with a social survey into housing, 
a net floor-space index of about 1°5 
against an average of 1-75 for present 
building was counted on. The in- 
vestigations were, however, based on 
a traditional building layout within 
the present street network. If a more 
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radical reconstruction of larger un- 
interrupted areas with the use of 
buildings of twenty storeys or more is 
selected, then it is perhaps possible to 
undertake an effective redevelopment 
and still maintain substantially the 
same number of people. 

New legislation regarding expro- 
priation increases the possibilities of 
such a sweeping redevelopment. Both 
from the administrative and financial 
points of view, however, it involves 
considerable difficulties in compari- 
son with the single unit redevelop- 
ment hitherto employed for resi- 
dential areas. These difficulties must 
be weighed against the advantage of 
being able to retain to a larger ex- 
tent the present number of dwellings 
available. A reduction in an already 
inadequate housing supply within 
the inner town must have serious con- 
sequences, not the least of these being 
in the form of increased traffic costs. 


Balance of Dwellings and 
Workplaces 

It is of great importance to traffic 
finance also that the best possible 
balance, within limited town units, 
be created between dwellings and 
places of work. The capitalized value 
of the journeys saved by a worker 
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from the inner suburban area has 
been calculated at Kr. 23,000 if he 
goes by bus and Kr. 18,000 if he goes 
by tube.! If the losses sustained by the 
town alone are capitalized, the cor- 
responding figures are Kr. 10,000 and 


Kr. 5,500 respectively. The cost of 


the traffic for public transport is twice 
as high during the rush hour as in the 
off-peak periods. Traffic peaks deter- 
mine the proportions of fixed struc- 
tures and rolling stock. 

The supply of dwellings within the 
inner town for those working there 
has long been inadequate. Even 
after a successful spreading of places 
of work, one must probably count 
with the fact that 50,000 people work- 
ing in the inner town must find them- 
selves a home somewhere outside. 
This means that one-third of the 
suburban area is to be inhabited by 

1 Kr. 1,000= approx £70. 
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these people. It must be right to strive 
for a situation where their homes 
come into as close contact as possible 
with the working places in the inner 
town and its immediate vicinity. The 
inner suburban ring could quite well 
meet this need. Reconstructed and 
completed with sound, more densely 
built-up centres and with rapid com- 
munications with the inner town 
quarters, it would be a natural addi- 
tion to the inner town’s own in- 
adequate dwelling area. The fact 
that this addition, unlike the central 
residential district, does not consist 
entirely of flat-blocks, but comple- 
ments them in the form of more in- 
dividual types of building and houses 
with gardens, has a certain value. I 
doubt if the old villa and cottage 
areas ought to make way for areas of 
flat-blocks when the leases run out. It 
could be that it will appear better to 


The RAcksta-Vallingby area has about 23,000 inhabitants. 
Royal Swedish Embassy 
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let them remain, or reconstruct them 
whilst keeping to a large degree their 
garden character. 

Can this planning ever be other 
than a pretty theory ? I reply that the 
possibility of guiding the establish- 
ment of homes near the main working 
places is limited. The lack of dwell- 
ings occasions a freezing of the hous- 
ing market, making their exchange 
difficult. Even under normal con- 
ditions, the possibility of choosing a 
dwelling in the vicinity of the place of 
work is limited by reason of the fact 
that the members of the family may 
have jobs in different districts and 
that many people change their place 
of work more often and more easily 
than they can change homes. On the 
other hand, one can expect that the 
advantages of living nearer the place 
of work will, by degrees, lead to an 
ever more favourable distribution. 


Inadequate Suburban Areas 


Before the planning of the peri- 
pheral parts of the town area, where 
the town itself owns most of the 
ground, it was not possible to lay out 
town sections containing a popula- 
tion large enough to support well- 
equipped centres. 

An important condition is that the 
new districts shall be big enough, both 
as to size and population. The fault 
with the older suburbs has been, 
above all, that they were too small. 
The whole of the inner suburban ring 
is, with few exceptions, split up into 
small units, with between a couple of 
thousand and 10,000 inhabitants, 
with small badly equipped centres, 
and, as a rule, no possibility for 
grouping around a larger collective 
centre. If such a centre is to be 
equipped with department stores, 
high-class shops of different kinds, 
premises for spare-time activities, 
theatre, and cinema, then planning 
must be carried out on an entirely 
different basis. 
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Size of Vallingby 

The main centre of Vallingby will, 
when completed, accommodate over 
18,000 square metres of shops and 
41,000 square metres of offices, in- 
cluding the medical centre, dental 
clinic, social welfare bureau, labour 
exchange, and national health office. 
Directly connected with the market- 
place are being built a cinema, 
theatre, and church, each accom- 
modating 500, a restaurant, civic 
hall, club room for young people, and 
town library. Much of this is already 
built. Under private ownership, there 
will be yet another cinema, a building 
for doctors comprising living quarters, 
consulting rooms, laboratory, etc, 
and a free church. There will be alto- 
gether 2,500 garage- and parking- 
places to begin with. The difference 
in character and size between the old 
and new districts can be seen by a 
comparison with that of Gubbangen, 
erected during the first years of the 
1940s. The population is here about 
10,000 with 2,500 square metres of 
shops in a centre which also affords 
accommodation for premises for 
social services of 800 square metres. 
One cinema and the school’s assembly 
rooms were added later to complete 
the centre. A medical centre is 
planned. 

The Racksta-Vallingby area, which 
forms the central part of the whole 
suburban group, has now about 
23,000 inhabitants, of whom about 
10,000 are gainfully employed. Of 
these, 40 per cent are already working 
in the district. The extensive indus- 
trial areas both within the suburban 
group and in its vicinity provide 
favourable opportunities for a con- 
tinued transfer on a large scale from 
the inner town of enterprises suitable 
for the purpose. Industrial areas 
already available are nearly four 
times as large as those which have 
hitherto been taken into use. With 
the pending planning of the Lunda 
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The main centre of Vallingby will accommodate over 18,000 square metres of shops and 
41,000 square metres of offices. 


area at northern Spanga, the total 
industrial area will become ten times 
as large as that now in use. More- 
over, the number of people employed 
in services will increase substantially, 
as plans for establishments for various 
cultural and similar purposes are 
gradually carried through. 

Suggestions are sometimes made 
that Vallingby is “only an ordinary 
dormitory town’’. But it is precipitate 
to regard the VAllingby experiment 
as unsuccessful. By energetic prosecu- 
tion of the development principles 
applied, the result should come quite 
close to fulfilling what was intended 
from the beginning. 

Perhaps the pessimistic notes are 
caused by a misunderstanding on 
just that point. 


Not “Satellite Towns” 
These new districts have been in- 


accurately represented as a kind of 


satellite town. Publicity in connec- 
tion with the vast and risky under- 
taking of the development of VAlling- 
by has, with the essential and desir- 


able aim of stimulating interest, been 
more popular than precise. We who 
have had charge of the planning 
work have, right from the beginning, 
been quite clear on the subject and 
have often pointed out that these 
town sections or suburb groups can- 
not be expected to function as satel- 
lite towns in the proper sense. The 
distance to the town’s main working 
districts and to the great magnet, 
Stockholm City, is far too small. 

Many of the things to be found 
here, the central main thoroughfares 
with their element of art exhibitions, 
theatres, super cinemas, restaurants, 
and other places of public entertain- 
ment will, as in the case of the central 
cultural institutions, universities, 
scientific institutions, the big librar- 
ies, museums, etc., still be felt to be- 
long to the town as a whole as well as 
to the region and, to a certain extent, 
to the whole country. By this very 
fact, we realize that the town in 
important respects functions as one 
unit even if it is composed of inde- 
pendent parts. 
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Reducing Journeys to Work 

Theindependence, theself-support, 
is a question of contentment, comfort, 
and rational organization. But it does 
not mean isolation. The Stockholmer 
at Vallingby, Hégdalen, or Farsta still 
remains a Stockholmer as much as the 
inhabitant of Ostermalm, Séder- 
malm, or Kungsholmen, and the quick 
and comfortable communications 
make it just as easy for the one as for 
the other to move about within the 
big town. Nor does anyone anticipate 
that we shall wholly achieve the 
target whereby places of work lie at a 
pleasant walking or cycling distance 
from the home. 

The very fact that the city of 
Stockholm—to the advantage of both 
employer and employee—constitutes, 
in a certain degree, an undivided 
labour-market acts as an obstacle. 
But the plentiful and varied supply of 
working places means that the ex- 
pensive and uncomfortable shuttle- 
traffic between badly connected work- 
ing and dwelling places has been re- 
duced and will gradually decrease 
still further when the natural ten- 
dency to find a dwelling nearer the 
place of work has had time and 
opportunity to develop freely. One 
would like to hope that this develop- 
ment will go so far that it will be pos- 
sible to notice really appreciable im- 
provements, alike as to well-being, 
comfort, and easier traffic. 

In this connection, it should not be 
forgotten that a spreading of the 
working areas of the town is accom- 
panied by an easing of the traffic 
situation and shorter travelling dis- 
tances even where it does not lead to 
close contact between place of work 
and residence within one and the 
same town part group. The enormous 
increase in peak traffic in a certain 
direction is counteracted and neu- 
tralized to the benefit of the traffic 
work by the reduction of a need for 
traffic in the other direction. 
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Is Widespread Expansion Dear? 


I have touched earlier on the 
reasons why Stockholm could not be 
developed as a more concentrated 
unit with the advantages—not the 
least of which is the shorter distance 
from the centre—which are thereby 
assumed to follow. It remains to meet 
criticism of the wide spreading of the 
built-up areas of Stockholm. Is the 
town’s development still not taking 
far too widespread forms? For ex- 
ample, could not the tramway com- 
pany’s heavy deficit be reduced by 
denser development and by economy 
in the matter of parks and other open 
spaces? Could not the outer areas 
have been developed to the same den- 
sity as the land formerly owned by the 
Crown at Johanneshov and Upper 
Gardet ? 

That the older built-up areas in the 
inner town have high floor-space in- 
dices depends not least on the fact 
that little or no consideration has 
been given to the need for space for 
public purposes. It is often shown to 
be necessary, in town plans for new 
areas, to provide for such needs even 
for people who live in these heavily 
exploited areas. Social development 
has given rise to a present-day de- 
mand for considerable space for pub- 
lic utilities of different kinds, as well 
as for parks, playgrounds for children, 
and recreation areas for young people 
and adults. If consideration is to be 
given to these needs it is found that, 
for a differentiated and fairly large 
planning area, only 50 per cent of the 
land can be utilized for buildings. 


Can Traffic Costs be Reduced? 

The question whether it is possible 
to develop this building ground more 
heavily depends on the demands 
placed on traffic facilities and on the 
choice of house type. The principles 
hitherto used for the proportioning 
of a densely built-up housing area 

1 See Part I, T G CP, November 1956. 
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Single-family houses and point blocks at VAllingby. 


(with flat-blocks) have been based on 
past experience, which has shown 
that these areas should be kept within 
a radius of 500 metres from the 
suburban station. This distance can 
be exceeded only in exceptional cases 
if one wishes to avoid demands for 
local bus lines. Outside the range of 
flat-blocks, one reckons with a zone 
for villas, terrace-houses, small cot- 
tages, etc. This radius ought, in the 
main, to be kept within goo metres. 

Experience has shown that chang- 
ing from bus to suburban train is re- 
garded as a lowering of standards 
which can result in demands for 
direct bus connections with the inner 
town. The cost for such bus lines, per 
person and kilometer, is assumed for 
the present to be 50 per cent larger 
than on the suburban lines, giving 
rise to a still further increase in the 
present heavy losses for the town’s 
traffic services. 

Whether traffic costs can be brought 
down by heavy development of land 
within the new outer town districts— 
the only areas within which a more 
comprehensive development can take 
place within the reasonably near 


future—has been the subject of 
special investigations. It has been 
established that if the new dwelling 
areas in southern Spanga had been 
developed with the density employed 
at Upper Gardet (about 220 persons 
an acre) it would be possible to in- 
clude also around the stations of 
Blackeberg, Racksta, and Vallingby 
all the building which is now being 
placed at the town sections Hasselby 
Gard and Hasselby Strand. Such a 
measure would however result in a 
reduction of the average travelling 
distance by only 6 per cent. 


Limit to Tube Capacity 

The question whether a more 
economic traffic system would there- 
by be achieved is complicated and 
difficult to judge, but it is unlikely 
that, in the long run, any financial 
advantage would be achieved. After 
an extension of the tube line, in 
accordance with present plans, there 
will certainly be a capacity reserve. 
This reserve, however, corresponds 
roughly only to the further develop- 
ment which can be expected within 
(inter alia) old Hasselby, northern 
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Spanga, and at different points within 
the Bromma area. With a connection 
for traffic from the Malar islands, 
which cannot finally be eliminated 
from the discussion, the full capacity 
limit will be reached. Development 
plans not now visualized will thus 
mean that this limit must be exceeded. 
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Such is already the situation with the 
southern tube lines and this can cause 
difficulties. Only a still more ener- 
getic decentralization of business 
activities to the new outer town dis- 
tricts and the increased self-support 
of the latter can ease this situation. 
( To be concluded) 


Gra veyard Transformations 


The practice of “‘clearing”’ full and 
no longer used churchyards by re- 
moving old gravestones and re- 
erecting them round the margin, and 
then making a flat lawn in the centre, 
has not yet become at all common. 
But it provides an excellent solution 
to the problem of how to keep a 
churchyard tidy at a reasonable cost. 
Inevitably, there are a few protests— 
nearly always and nearly every- 
where. “Disrespect to the dead”’ is 
sometimes most warmly denounced 
by people who have not, for a long 


St veritatem requiris, circumspice. 


time, displayed the slightest active 
respect even for the graves of their 
own family dead, and it is to be hoped 
that the modern clearance tendency 
may continue wherever churchyards 
are unsightly by reason of insufficient 
interest. The fact that only a small 
minority cares enough about graves 
over ten years old to tend them, and 
only a very small minority about 
graves over twenty years old, is one of 
those obvious and unwelcome truths 
which people try to argue against. 


J. Ww. 
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Legal Notes 




















The official policy of limiting den- 
sities in London is being achieved in a 
number of ways. One method is the 
use of the plot ratios which I dis- 
cussed last month. Another method 
is the application of the daylighting 
standards set out in the development 
plan analysis for the county of 
London. 

The importance which the Minister 
attaches to the daylighting standards 
is indicated by his decision on a recent 
planning appeal affecting a site in the 
City of London. Permission had been 
granted in 1938 for the erection on 
this site of a building with the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh floors set back in 
three stages. The building had been 
partially completed in accordance 
with this permission, but the com- 
pany responsible recently sought per- 
mission to complete it without pro- 
viding a set-back between the fifth 
and sixth floors. The effect would 
have been to increase the daylighting 
angle above the maximum applied by 
the City Corporation to that area. 

The City Corporation refused per- 
mission for this revised scheme, and 
the company appealed. In his letter 
dismissing the appeal, the Minister 
said that “he attached great im- 


portance to the strict observance of 


the planning standards, particularly 
in those parts of the City which are 
already seriously congested and in 
which the standard of daylighting is 
often seriously deficient, and he is not 


prepared to permit any relaxation of 


those standards, especially of the day- 
lighting code, unless there are very 
special reasons for relaxing them.” 


643 
The Limits of Planning Control 


It is useful to be reminded from 
time to time that there are limits to 
what can properly be done in the 
name of planning control. One such 
reminder came earlier this year in 
the course of the controversy over the 
proposed tower at Battersea. The 
tower had been criticized on the 
ground that it was unnecessary and 
that the expenditure involved was un- 
desirable in view of the economic 
situation. The Minister told the 
House of Commons that that had 
no relevance to his decision. “‘Plan- 
ning controls were never intended by 
Parliament to be used for regulating 
capital expenditure, and it would be 
quite improper and impracticable to 
try to use them for that purpose.” 

Another reminder is contained in 
the Minister’s decision on an appeal 
relating to a proposed petrol station. 
The local authority had _ refused 
permission on traffic and amenity 
grounds, and because there were suf- 
ficient filling stations in the vicinity. 
Dismissing the appeal, the Minister 
said that he would not consider it 
right to refuse an application of this 
nature solely on the ground that there 
were sufficient facilities in the neigh- 
bourhood already. The Minister up- 
held the local authority, however, on 
the question of public safety. 


Planning and Public Health 


Another illustration is contained in 
an appeal decision relating to the con- 
version of a house into four flatlets. 
The local authority had said that they 
would welcome a proposal for two 
flats, but refused permission for four 
because of the inadequate accom- 
modation and sanitary facilities. The 
Minister allowed the appeal: these 
matters were dealt with in housing 
and public health legislation, and he 
did not consider that they were 
appropriate subjects for planning 
control, A, E, TELLING 
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FAMOUS TOWN PLANS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


1. Karlsruhe 


MONG TOWN plans of the eigh- 
A teenth century, that of Karls- 
ruhe in Baden is the most 
striking and the best preserved in its 
original form. The city (population 
211,900 in 1953) lies five miles east of 
the Rhine on a level plain adjoining 
the Hardtwald forest, and on the 
main road from Frankfurt to Basel. 
Its site was virgin ground in 1715 
when the Grand Duke or Margrave 
of Baden, Karl Wilhelm, who had 
hitherto resided at Durlach, built 
himself a hunting lodge or small 
schloss in the forest, at a point where 
roads or rides through the forest 
already intersected to form a giant 
star. It was a relatively modest 
structure of wood, but included 
audience-chambers, a chapel, and a 
theatre. On his own initiative he laid 
out the fan-shaped plan of the new 
town, so that from the east front 
rooms of his schloss he could look down 
all the streets radiating from this 
centre, and from windows on the 
west front down all the radiating 
forest alleys. 

His successor Karl Friedrich (1748- 
1811) rebuilt the schloss in brick and 
stone, with long wings containing 
stables, a theatre, etc.; and added a 
hemicycle of buildings facing it, to 
contain administrative offices. Of the 
fourteen streets radiating from the 
tall tower of the schloss, the central 
one has the market-place on its axis. 

The whole scheme is obviously in 
the French tradition and based upon 
the lay-out of the town of Versailles. 
The main north-south street, later 
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known as the Kaiserstrasse, is a mile 
and a half long and 72 feet wide. 

Ambitious plans for extension of 
the town eastwards beyond it were 
prepared in 1787 by the Italian 
Peddetti, but were not implemented, 
the existing arrangement of streets in 
this part of Karlsruhe having been 
carried out early in the nineteenth 
century by Friedrich Weinbrenner. 
The town hall was erected in 1821. 
There are imposing statues and 
monuments, mainly of the early 
nineteenth century at the principal 
intersections of streets. 

Many public buildings were added 
to the city during its steady growth in 
importance up to the second world 
war, when it suffered from bombard- 
ment, but its original aspect has 
mainly survived. That aspect is 
essentially formal and classical, main- 
taining the architectural style as well 
as the planning of the period c. 1714- 
1830; and west of the schloss one can 
still walk straight into the lovely 
glades of the forest. In 1901, a canal 
was opened to Maxau on the Rhine, 
three miles away, to serve as an in- 
land port for Karlsruhe, which con- 
tains much industrial activity apart 
from its interest for architects and 
town planners. 

Of its original plan, made to 
gratify the whim and vanity of an 
eccentric prince, it must be added 
that many of the building-sites on its 
radiating streets are inconvenient in 
shape, resulting in trapezoidal rooms 
and other drawbacks; but on paper, 
as illustrated opposite, it does un- 
doubtedly look dramatic and does 
make ‘‘a pretty picture’. 
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Plan of central Karlsruhe. A. Schloss; B. Market Place; C. Grand Ducal Stables. 
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I PIANI REGIONALI. Critert di indirizzo 
per lo studio det piani territoriali di co- 
ordinamento in Italia. Ministro dei 
Lavori Pubblici Roma. (Two volumes.) 
1952 and 1953. N.P. 
URBANISTICA. Rivista Tremensale dell 
Instituto Nazionale di Urbanistica. No. 
18-19 Marzo 1956. Numero monografico 
dedicato al Piano Regolatore di Milano. 
(Two volumes.) L.5000. 

These two works give an insight 
into two widely different but inter- 
related aspects of Italian planning, 


regional and urban. The Ministry of 


Public Works publication is an 
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authoritative statement of the nature 
and objects of regional planning 
(Part I) and of the methods of survey 
and notational procedure prescribed 
(Part II). For geographical and his- 
torical reasons Italy is a country in 
which regional planning is far more 
definitely recognized than in the 
United Kingdom, where the need for 
it may be no less but the method has 
never been adjusted to the local 
government system. 

In Italy, as the Government pub- 
lication explains, regional planning 
derives from an Act of 1942 requiring 
the Minister of Public Works to pre- 
pare co-ordinated territorial plans; 
and effect is being given to this 
legislation, since 1949, through an 
inter-ministerial commission  ap- 
pointed on the initiative of that 
Ministry, combined with a wide 
committee basis. The need for accur- 
ate survey is appreciated, but the con- 
ception of planning is a good deal 


Aerial view of the centre of Rome. An illustration from J Piani Regionale. 
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Urbanistica 


A view of Milan. The railway lines in the background will be removed for extension of the 
administrative centre. 


more dynamic than that of ensuring 
the use of land to the best advantage 
by control of development. It is of an 


economic character, with a sense of 
well as of 


constructive effort as 
planning restriction, comprising for 
instance subjects as far apart as 
agrarian reforms and the distribution 
of electric power. Subject to this en- 


largement of view the principles of 


planning prescribed follow the usual 
lines; and commonplaces such as the 
danger of ribbon development on 


arterial highways and confusion of 


industrial and residential areas are 
well illustrated. 
Amenity is interpreted in its widest 


sense to include not only places of 


natural beauty and archaeological 
sites, but also physical recreation in 
every form from sport to spa. The 
preservation of the archaeological 
heritage involves the need not only 
for safeguarding a site, but for main- 
taining the integrity of its environ- 
ment—a thought as valid for Stone- 
henge as for the Appian Way! 

A question which this manual 
leaves unanswered is the measure of 
actual progress effected in formation 
of regional plans. 

Very different in this respect is the 
outlook of Urbanistica’s magnificent 
monograph on the plan for Milan. 
Part I, sumptuously illustrated, de- 
scribes, after a brief review of earlier 
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planning for the city, the history of 
the post-war plan, its features and 
progress in its implementation, while 
Part II comprises the official maps of 
the plan as approved with brief 
statutory explanations. The city of 
Milan (with a population of over 
1,300,000 in 1954) was faced at the 
end of the war with the opportunity 
for reconstruction that presented 
itself to all cities heavily bombed; 
but this was endangered by two 
factors, the urgency of rebuilding and 
the existing validity of the ‘“‘Cesare 
Albertini” plan, barely ten years old, 
but already out of date, and devoid of 
zoning provisions. 

The story is told how the Milan 
municipality, while struggling to 
hold unregulated building by agree- 
ment in the interim, published their 
draft plan in March 1948, followed a 
little over two years later by the plan 
as finally adopted; and after involved 
negotiations with the relevant 
Government departments obtained 
statutory approval, subject to un- 
essential modifications, in May 1953. 
A certain amount of prejudicial con- 
struction had occurred meanwhile, 
attempts to freeze development be- 
ing “bogged down in the meander of 
parliamentary activities’”—there is a 
pathetic picture of a seven-storey 
building under construction in an 
area designated for open space—but 
all vital aims were secured. 

A prominent feature of the plan is 
the creation of a new administrative 
centre in the widest sense including 
the headquarters of industrial and 
commercial firms as well as those of 
the regional authorities; and this is 
to be extended through agreement 
recently reached for the removal of 
electric railway tracks and station. 
(The principle that this administra- 
tive centre should also provide a focus 
or intersection for main traffic routes 
into the city may prove to be a con- 
troversial point in urban planning.) 
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The “fundamental criteria” also in- 
clude the creation of self-contained 
residential quarters, with their own 
economic activities, and a continuous 
zone of green land, based on the con- 
junction of agricultural land pene- 
trating into the city with open land in 
public ownership, to limit the ex- 
pansion of Milan “‘like a patch of 
oil’’. 

Above all, the impression left is of 
the vitality and energy of the plan, 
which, it is claimed, has transformed 
the confusion of the post-war years 
into a co-ordinated effort for re- 
construction. Significant of this vi- 
tality is the fact that no sooner was 
approval received to it inits final form 
than a permanent scheme was set 
on foot to maintain its flexibility; and 
the most recent trends, so far as a 
reader can judge, are towards greater 
emphasis on decentralization. 

W. G. 


THE POST-WAR CONDITION OF 
BRITAIN. By G. D. H. Cole. Routledge 
& Kegan Paul. 40s. 

As an observer from the side-lines 
of all that happens in economic and 
political affairs, Professor Cole occu- 
pies a unique position. He has an 
unrivalled capacity for assembling 
with accuracy enormous masses of 
facts, and putting these into lucid 
perspective. His “‘socialist’’ outlook is 
undisguised and unshakable, but 
though he consistently presses for 
changes or reforms in the interests 
specially of the less-well-off working 
population, he does not in propa- 
gandist fervour ignore or “play 
down” the advances that have al- 
ready been made. He is careful and 
candid in his effort to assess their real 
value in terms of general living con- 
ditions. His work is therefore useful to 
anyone of any political views who 
desires to arrive at a balanced judge- 
ment. 

In 1937 Professor Cole wrote The 
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Condition of England, the note of which 
was somewhat pessimistic. The pre- 
sent book is not a revision, but an en- 
tirely new study which incidentally 
measures the immense social changes 
that have occurred in the twenty 
years, notably in the distribution of 
incomes, the scope of the social ser- 
vices, the relations of industry and the 
state, and education. Statistics have 
greatly improved in this period, and 
good use is made of them in 200 tables 
covering all the most important 
matters. 

The chapters on housing, roads, 
and planning, necessarily brief in so 
comprehensive a book, are sound and 
balanced. Professor Cole thinks a 
mistake was made after 1945 in not 
nationalizing the land, and he puts a 
case for this in summarizing critically 
the present situation of compensation 
and betterment. He draws attention 
to the necessity of control of industrial 
location to measured planning. What 
he says (approvingly) about dispersal 
by means of new towns and Town 
Planning Act schemes does not add to 
the knowledge of planners, but will 
be informative to readers unfamiliar 
with this highly important subject. 
He is on the side of the angels in the 
matter of housing standards, gardens, 
and better provision of amenities in 
the new towns. 

In sum, this is an admirable book 
of reference made more readable, yet 
not less reliable, by the frankly con- 
troversial opinions that accompany 
Professor Cole’s scientific objectivity 
about facts and figures. 

DEMOPOLIS 


SOLVING TRAFFIC PROBLEMS: LES- 
SONS FROM AMERICA. P.E.P. 25. 6d. 

Unlike most studies of the traffic 
problem, this pamphlet arouses hopes 
by starting with the recognition, sup- 
ported by one American writer, that 
modern transport developments affect 
the growth of cities; they exaggerate 
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the problem they essay to solve. But 
as this thought is not fully followed 
up, lame conclusions are reached. 
American theory is just detecting the 
disturbing truth, but American prac- 
tice, like ours, ignores it and in- 
effectually poultices the symptoms of 
a deep-set disease. Current reactions 
to the congestion due to city over- 
concentration are of course: (1) 
clamour by “‘mass-transit” (public 
transport) enthusiasts for restrictions 
on private cars in cities; and (2) 
demands by private-car owners for 
costly speedways and a quite im- 
possible amount of central parking- 
space. Just now in America this 
paper argument is going strongly in 
favour of mass-transit. But the car 
owners, retail distributors, and house- 
builders are countering with the far 
weightier physical argument of ranch 
house suburbs and ‘‘controlled_ re- 
gional shopping centres” right out- 
side the areas of congestion. PEP has 
well digested the American paper 
controversy, but less well the facts of 
this new form of ‘‘decentralization’”’, 
which are likely to be followed by a 
similar unplanned exodus of factories 
and offices and to spread metro- 
politan chaos over a far wider region. 
Public subsidies may make up losses 
on mass-transit, and park-meters, 
tolls, and “‘rationing by price’? may 
finance wider roads and car-parking, 
but they can’t defeat the passions for 
living-space and car-ownership. 

In Britain we have, if we like to use 
it, a planning mechanism that can 
locate houses, work-places, and shop- 
ping centres in relation to each other 
and assure for each and for a reduced 
amount of daily transit a sufficient 
measure of space. So far, America 
has not. The lesson for us from 
America is not brought out by PEP. 
It is simply that we should apply 
more logically and resolutely our 
planning powers. 

F. J. O. 
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Flettan Bricks == Kempston 
Hardwick, Beds 


Stock Bricks — Modernisation at Otterham, Kent 
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ARCHITECTURE, NATURE, AND 
MAGIC. By W. R. Lethaby. Gerald 
Duckworth. 16s. 

This book consists of a series of 
papers originally contributed to The 
Builder in 1928 by the late W. R. 
Lethaby. Lethaby’s thesis is that the 
development of building practice 
mirrors the general development of 
world ideas and that histories of 
architecture solely in terms of struc- 
ture and style, aesthetics and chrono- 
logy have no real meaning. 

To have done so much toward 
proving the thesis in so slim a volume 
is a great achievement. While, how- 
ever, there may be general agreement 
with the main conclusions reached by 
Lethaby, modern scholarship indi- 
cates different reasons for certain of 
the more detailed considerations and 
conclusions reached by the author. 

For example Lethaby himself states 
more than once that mere copy- 
ing of details taken from historic 
styles is “‘vain and silly”. He shows 
that in antiquity when the great 
civilizations of the ancient orient and 
the west were being formed the ex- 
panding mind of man found inspira- 
tion from nature and natural forms. 
He goes on quite properly to show 
that the stylization of such forms and 
their translation in time into symbol, 
myth, and ritual invests certain of 
them, for example world mountains 
and sky pillars, with a mystic signifi- 
cance. 

But the thesis developed from this 
point that modern notions of archi- 
tectural proportions have no value as 
they are only derivative and merely 
copies of the early mysticism sur- 
rounding ritual rightness is unten- 
able. 

From the author’s stated belief 
that “‘science has a new magic 
wonder of its own’’ it surely follows 
that modern mathematics, engineer- 
ing skill, and accurate knowledge of 
the nature of materials can bring us 
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to considerations of right proportions 
in buildings which allow us to con- 
firm or reject certain of the deduced 
proportions inherent in the detailed 
design of the structures of the past. 

Again one must doubt the reason 
advanced for the form a trabeated 
structure historically and tradition- 
ally takes—that it was based almost 
entirely on ancient lore surrounding 
the mystic conception of the sky as a 
vault resting on four pillars. The al- 
ternative and more rational view of 
the development of structures of this 
kind is surely that if a roof is required 
for protection or a raised platform is 
needed for comfort when eating or 
working, and the shape desired is to 
be square or rectilinear, then it is best 
to adopt a rational approach to such 
structures by stabilizing them with 
supports at the four corners. When 
other natural and simple geometric 
forms were required by historic man, 
his rational and inquiring mind allow- 
ed him in time to derive equally 
simply the necessary structural sup- 
port. 

Certain of the author’s theories 
concerning the significance of decora- 
tion must also be held suspect. 
Lethaby’s dismissal of the Baroque 
and ‘Grand Manner’’ periods as 
style pretence, hence non-productive, 
cannot be supported. Once it is seen 
that the developing mind of Man has, 
particularly during the late Renais- 
sance and after, embraced a belief in 
Man as the centre of his own uni- 
verse, then springing from such 
humanism comes inevitably the art 
of the late Roman Empire, the Italian 
Renaissance, Baroque, and Manner- 
ism. Interpretation through symbol 
and cult of the mystic will of God is 
superseded by the dominant mind, 
will, and being of egocentric Man. 

Burkhardt, Giedion, and, not least, 
Pevsner have conclusively demon- 
strated the significance of Renais- 
sance, Baroque, and Mannerist art 


mi 
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and architecture in their factual and 
critical writings. 

Lethaby is most convincing when 
he attacks the insincerity, vulgarity, 
and sterility of the cult, as much with 
us now as in 1928 when these papers 
were first published, of expressing in- 
dustry, commerce, and social stand- 
ing by meaningless copying of the 
great motifs and manners of the 
buildings and decoration of the past. 
The book is well worth reading for 
this alone and should be read by every 
student of architecture and town 
planning whether at school or not. 

DENIS A. BIRCHETT 


THE PEAK DISTRICT NATIONAL PARK 
DEVELOPMENT PLAN: REPORT AND 
ANALYSIS OF SURVEY. Peak Park Plan- 
ning Board. 7s. 6d. 

This is a very able and attractively 
produced plan for a lovely and aus- 
tere piece of country. Its 119 pages 
and twenty-two maps and diagrams 
are worth much more than its pub- 
lished price to anyone interested in 
planning, for it manages to be en- 
cyclopaedic without becoming irrele- 
vant. 

The proposals include the pro- 
vision of eighteen new primary 
schools, three new secondary schools, 
and five village halls. Thirteen vil- 
lages are selected as key villages ‘‘for 
the purpose of guiding to them the 
more important developments in 
each locality’. About eight miles of 
new roads and road improvements 
are listed, and the route of the Pen- 
nine Way long-distance footpath is 
shown. Various proposals for the ex- 
tension of water and sewerage in- 
clude a comprehensive scheme to 
serve seven villages. A hostel is pro- 
posed at Crowden to serve visitors to 
the park and there are various pro- 
posals for car parks and lay-byes. 

For preservation a score or so of 
sites of special scientific interest are 
delineated, some very large, and there 
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is the Dovedale Wood national 
nature reserve. Numerous limited 
areas are assigned for the working of 
the profusion of minerals found in the 
area of the park. A long and interest- 
ing chapter on mineral working in- 
dicates clearly the numerous practi- 
cal difficulties involved in formulating 
a satisfactory policy of control and 
shows that the problem of limestone 
quarrying has still to be finally dealt 
with. 

It is interesting to note that, al- 
though the population for the whole 
of the park is expected to increase by 
500 by 1971, 1,700 houses are ex- 
pected to be built by that time. 

Apart from the purely rural pro- 
posals there is a survey and analysis of 
Bakewell, the principal township, for 
which what virtually amounts to a 
town map has been prepared. 

This is a bare summary of the 
practical intentions which have emer- 
ged from a very thorough investiga- 
tion. Unhappily, though the report 
and the survey maps and diagrams 
are admirable, the actual map con- 
taining the proposals, the “basic” 
map—which is exactly similar to a 
“county map’’—is almost unintel- 
ligible. Whereas the quarter-inch 
survey maps are shown upon a 
specially drawn outline base map, the 
“basic” map, the most important 
document in the collection, is drawn 
on the ordinary one-inch Ordnance 
map, which is printed in so light a 
grey that it is hardly possible in most 
cases to read even the names of the 
larger villages. The plain fact is that 
the one-inch Ordnance is not a suit- 
able base map for this purpose, 
being too crowded with detail. Nor 
is the Ministry monochrome nota- 
tion which is used a suitable nota- 
tion, because of its clumsy heaviness 
among other reasons. The result is 
that if the base map is printed at 
full strength it obscures the notation, 
while if it is toned down the notation 
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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET : COVENT GARDEN : LONDON : WC2 





THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty in 
obtaining through their local booksellers. 


Price With Postage 


THE GARDEN CONTROVERSY. Department of Agri- 
cultural Economies, Wye College (2s. 6d.) 35. od. 


NATIONAL PARKS AND ACCESS TO THE COUNTRY- 
SIDE ACT, 1949. (HMSO) (3s.) . 6d. 


COUNTRY CODE (HMSO) (4d.) 6d. 


ROADSIDE TREE PLANTING IN URBAN AREAS 
by R. G. Salter (2s. 6d.) 


PROBLEMS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 6) C. S. Orwin (55.) 


COUNTRY TOWNS IN THE FUTURE ENGLAND. Ed. 
by Stanley Baron (8s. 6d.) 


INDUSTRY IN THE COUNTRY TOWNS OF NOR- 
FOLK AND SUFFOLK by T. Eastwood (6s.) 


DARTMOOR: BUILDING IN THE NATIONAL 
PARK (5s.) 


WINDMILLS IN KENT by 7. W. R. Adams (35.) 


BRITAIN’S STRUCTURE AND SCENERY by L. Dudley 
Stamp (255.) 


MAN AND THE LAND (New Naturalist Series) by L. 
Dudley Stamp (255.) 


THE MAKING OF THE ENGLISH LANDSCAPE by 
W. G. Hoskins (255.) 


LONDON’S NATURAL HISTORY by R. S. R. Fitter (215.) 


HAND AND MACHINE IN THE COUNTRY. Rural 
Industries Bureau. (15. 6d.) 
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blots it out. 

An obvious remedy is to use the 
kind of base map used in the report, 
increased to a scale of one inch and 
with some greater amount of detail. 
One wonders why this has not been 
done, and suspects that the Ministry 
oppose the use of maps other than 
Ordnance Survey maps, perhaps on 


A Nature Reserve 


Not all parts of the coast are 
crowded. This photograph, with not 
a soul in sight for miles, was taken ona 
sunny Saturday afternoon in August, 
when the whole area was open to 
holidaymakers. It shows a part of 
Bridgwater Bay near Stolford, a terri- 
tory about which a bitter dispute has 
now developed. The Nature Con- 
servancy has declared a Nature 
Reserve, which means that wild- 
fowling (shooting) and fishing is to be 
stopped or much restricted. Some 
local people have a grievance about 
these restrictions. 
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the grounds that their accuracy 
would have to be checked. At all 
events there is now a large part of the 
country for which the value of the 
maps is to a greater or lesser extent 
impaired because they have been 
drawn on unsuitable bases, and it is 
time for a solution to be found. 
L. B. KEEBLE 


There is very little sand on this 
shore but much shingle and also im- 
mense stretches of mud: one writer | 
has described it as a place ‘‘where, at 
certain times, man can neither creep, | 
crawl, walk nor swim’’. It is possible, 
however, that the area of mud (which 
is much liked by certain birds) may} 
be reduced by the spread of a par- 
ticular kind of grass, Townsend’s} 
Cord-grass, which has been intro- 
duced into the bay from Southamp-' 
ton Water. The tendency of this grass 
is to turn mud into firmer ground, | 
and thus to reclaim land from the sea. @ 
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In the development of the new town of STEVENAGE 
50,000,000 ‘Phorpres’ Common and Facing Bricks 
and $50,000 ‘Phorpres’ Hollow Clay Blocks have been used. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH Ii 9 
BRICK MAKERS 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED 4 


PRORPRES 


Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telephone: Holborn 8282 

Midland District Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip's Place, Birmingham, 3. Telephone: Central 4141 
South-Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, Bristol, 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 

Northern District Office: St. Paul's House, 20-22 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 20771 





Architects Noel Tweddell, Esq, AR 1B A., Chief Architect 
NEW FACTORY to Basildon Development Corporation in collaboration with 
at I Francis Smith, Esg, FRIBA, FRICS 





BASILDON ESSEX 


for 
TELEFLEX PRODUCTS LTD. 











OR many years Richard Costain Limited have played a major part in factory 
and research laboratory construction where speedy erection is so essential to 
maintain continuity of production and research. Pictured above is the fine new 
factory for Teleflex Products Limited who moved their entire staff, plant and 
machinery from Chadwell Heath to Basildon in Essex, and is now complete with 
administrative offices, service and maintenance blocks, canteen and kitchen wing,.as 
well as a garage block. It was in full production sixteen months after 
commencement of construction. 
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